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“IF LOVE WERE OTHER THAN A PERFECT 
THING.” 


BY J. COLMORE,. 





If love were other than a perfect thing, 
Love were no gain, but only all a grief, 
And better were to check its blossoming 
Ere one poor bud could struggle into leaf; 
To kill it in the spring, 
If love were other than a perfect thing. 


If love were other than most sweet of all, 
Love were the bitterest gift of bitter fate, 
And better were to spurn beyond recall 
its magie cup more perilous than hate. 
Its sweetness were but gall, 
If love were other than most sweet of all. 


If love were other than the love of you, 
Love were a poverty, and nothing worth, 
And all the task that memory had to do 
Would be to loathe the hour that gave it 
birth. 
Love were not sweet nor true 
If love were other than the love of you. 


But love is love, and you are you, and I 
Am I that dare to love you with a will, 
Knowing that love is perfect, true and high, 
And always greater than its greatest ill; 
Knowing it cannot die, 
Since love is love of you, and I am I. 








-_<°o- 


EDITORIAL 


Take plenty of equal rights literature 
with you upon your vacation, to distribute 
48 Opportunity offers. 


-_-- 


NOTES. 











Several of the great daily papers, nota- 
bly the N. Y. Tribune, did honor to Anna 
Ella Carroll in their Memorial Day issues. 
This was largely owing to the indefatiga- 
ble work of Mrs. C. C. Hussey. 


-_--— 








An interesting illustrated report, giving 
the latest authentic news of the condition 
of Armenia, and the relief work accom- 
plished there, has been issued by the 
National Armenian Relief Committee, and 
will be sent free on application to the 
secretary, Rev. F. D. Greene, Andover, 
Mass. Hon. David J. Brewer, of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, is president of the 
committee, and Brown Bros. & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New York City, are the treas- 
urers, 


-_- —_—_—_—_—_— 


Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley 
Hills, the efficient secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Referendum Committee 
two years ago, has in preparation for next 
winter three lectures: 1. ‘The Need for 
Women in Political Life.” 2. ‘Glimpses 
Through Quaint Old Windows: Sketches 
of Life and Scenes in Old Salem.” 3. ‘*Liv- 
ing with Our Children. Child Culture 
from Practical Experience.’’ The Woman’s 
Clubs, Suffrage Leagues and W. C. T. U.’s 
of New England will be wise to engage 
Mrs. Smith to give them one or all of 
these addresses, which will be found 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. 





Helen Kendrick Johnson has written a 
book against equal suffrage, entitled 
“Woman and the Republic,” which will 


| of Maryland, in 1747. 





be published by the Appletons. It is 
to be hoped that the author possesses 
more accurate information on her chosen 
subject than is shown in the advance 
notice sent out to the press in regard 
to her book. This little paragraph of 
announcement crowds a remarkable num- 
ber of errors into a short space, It 
says the claim for equal suffrage was “‘first 
formulated in 1848.’’ It was first formu- 
lated in this country by Margaret Brent, 
It was raised in 
the Constitutional Convention of New 
Jersey in 1776, was received with favor, 
and for thirty years tax-paying women 
and tax-paying Negroes enjoyed full suf- 
frage in that State, tilla reactionary Legis- 
lature abolished the property qualification 
and inserted the words ‘‘white male.” 
Various other persons formulated the 
claim, and Lucy Stone began to lecture 
for it in 1847. 


—_? 





The announcement says: “It is only a 
few years ago that an organized opposi- 
tion to the movement was started by 
women.’ Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and 
other women organized an opposition in 
1871. The announcement goes on to say: 
‘No complete exposition of the subject 
from the opposing point of view has ever 
been published.”” How about Dr. Horace 
Bushnell’s book, ‘A Reform Against Na- 
ture’? How about Rev. Dr. John Todd’s 
work, which called out an answering vol- 
ume from Gail Hamilton? During the 
past twenty years the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
has had occasion to review at least a score 
of such books, each of which was heralded 
as a “complete exposition,’’ in its time. 
Weare now informed that Helen Kendrick 
Johnson ‘‘considers the subject historical- 
ly, lega!ly, morally and socially, traverses 
all the arguments of the suffrage leaders, 
sets forth some considerations that are en- 
tirely new, and gives a complete account 
of the progress of the movement in vari- 
ous parts of the world.’’ The believers in 
equal rights for women will await her 
book with interest, and without the least 
anxiety. 


-_——- — 


“HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING.” 





For one new subscriber to the WoMAN’s 
JoURNAL at $1.50 we will send the book 
called, ‘‘How Women May Earn a Living, 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways.” 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 


——_  aea ___—_ 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Sarah A. Dixon, who was gradu- 
ated from Boston University Theological 
School last week, is the first woman to 
take the degree of bachelor of sacred 
theology from that institution. There 
have been a number of women students, 
but most of them have merely come in for 
special work, or where they have taken a 
more thorough course, they have not had 
a college degree, and consequently have 
not been eligible to the higher degree of 
the theological school. Miss Dixon was 
graduated from the college of liberal arts, 
Boston University, in 1893, with the de- 
gree of bachelor of philosophy, and since 
that time has been in the theological 
school. She has been a hard worker and 
has always stood well in her class. For 
eight years previous to entering college 
she had been teaching continuously, hav- 
ing graduated from the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School in 1885. Miss Dixon has had 
considerable experience in preaching al- 
ready. Three years ago she undertook to 
supply a church at Centerville, seventy- 
five miles from Boston, going down every 
Friday and coming back Monday. Since 
last December she has been preaching at 
Tyngsboro, not far from Lowell, and to 
that church she has been called. Her 
ordination as a Congregational minister 
took place June 16, 

Wisconsin Baptists now have four li- 
censed women preachers, the last being 
Mrs. E. H. Baker, of Pewaukee. 

The Episcopal church is gradually giv- 
ing official recognition to its women 
workers. At Corunna, Mich., Mrs. Duane 
C. Cooper has been elected one of the six 
members of the Episcopal church vestry, 
women being allowed to vote by a new 
law of the diocese. 

For the first time in the diocese of 
which Boston is the centre, a deaconess 
was recently ordained. Miss C. M. Carter, 





! 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Church | 


Training and Deaconess House, was the 


candidate, and the service took place in|. : 
| ings of equal suffrage 


Trinity Church, in the presence of a large 
congregation. After a sermon by Rev. 
Wiliam R. Huntington, D. D., of New 
York, from the text, ‘‘The Earth Helped 
the Woman,” in which he alluded to the 
service given by women in church affairs, 
Miss Carter came forward to the chancel 
rail attended by Frederick B. Allen, who 
presented her to Bishop Lawrence with 


these words: “Reverend Father in God, 


I present this woman, to be set apart to | 


the office and work of deaconess.’”’ The 
bishop spoke impressively of the acts 
which would be expected of a deaconess 
and the labors of love which she would be 
expected to perform. Then, turning to the 
audience, he asked whether any one pres- 
ent could give cause why the woman 
should not receive orders. Pausing a 
moment and bearing no answer, he placed 
his hands on Miss Carter’s head and de- 
clared that henceforth her life would be 
devoted to the work of Christ and the 
church. During the summer months 
Miss Carter will have charge of the Epis- 
copal City Mission’s Mothers’ Rest at 
Quincy. 

Miss Mary Isabella Potter, who was set 
apart one Sunday morning recently in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, New Haven, as 
deaconess, is the first woman to take 
church orders in the diocese of Connect- 
icut. The ceremony was performed by 
Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Douglas, rector of Trinity 
parish, and was very impressive. Dr. 
Douglas made a short address, in which 
he alluded to the work the order was 
accomplishing, and also to the fact that 
it was the first ceremony of the kind that 
had ever occurred in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in that State. Bishop Niles 
delivered the address to the young woman. 
Miss Potter, who lives in Farmington, is 
a student at the Deaconess College, New 
York City. She came to Connecticut from 
San Francisco. Miss Potter will take up 
the work she has consecrated herself to in 
New Haven in the au.umn. 

Miss Margaret Bowers Barnard was 
ordained, on the evening of June 15, at 
the Unitarian Church, Chelsea, in the 
presence of about 700 persons. The 
church was beautifully decorated with 
flowers. Rev. B. F. McDaniel of Newton 
Centre gave the invocation. The Rev. C. 
R. Eliot of Boston read from the Scrip- 
tures. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Providence. 
The service of consecration was conducted 
by the Rev. C. R. Eliot, and the Rev. Ed- 
ward R. Towle of Salem, formerly of the 
Unitarian Church in Chelsea, offered the 
ordaining prayer. The Rev. Edward A. 
Horton, D.D., of Boston, then charged 
Miss Barnard with her ministerial duties 
and responsibilities. The Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, of the Second Church of Bos- 
ton, extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and the Rev. Margaret B. Barnard 
pronounced the benediction. Six young 
women in white acted as ushers. 


-_>-?o- 


THERE ARE STUDENTS AND STUDENTS. 


When young women students were ad- 
mitted to the Norwegian University, the 
students rose to welcome them as they 
entered; when they carried off the highest 
prizes among the thousand students of the 
University of Madrid the young men took 
off their caps and threw them on the floor 
to make a carpet for the young women to 
pass over; but when it was proposed that 
young women who had fairly earned 
degrees at Cambridge, England, should be 
allowed to have those degrees conferred 
upon them, the under-graduates behaved 
in a threatening manner toward the sup- 
porters of the proposal, greeting them with 
groans and cries of ‘Shame,’ and sending 
off fireworks, during which two crackers 
exploded in the midst of the Senate 
House. They also exhibited an effigy of a 
young woman in bloomers on a bicycle 
suspended across the street, and there 
was a large banner over one of the college 
gates inscribed: 

“Get you to Girton, Beatrice ; 

Get you to Newnham. Here is no 

place for maids.”’ 
Everywhere were posters inscribed: ‘*Var- 
sity for men; men for varsity.” Degrees 
were refused to the women who had 
earned them, by a vote of 1,713 to 662. 
The adolescent Anglo-Saxon has in hima 
strain of brutal blood. Isit his beef? His 
ale and porter? His perpetual pipe? What- 
ever it is, decent grown-up men will 
‘‘wash it out of him’’ before we have done. 

FRANCES E, WILLARD. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


The following statement of the work- 
in Colorado has 
been prepared with the official approval 
of the Civic Federation of Denver, an 
crganization which unites thousands of 
the best women of that city, and which 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
the recent great victory for municipal re- 
form, It has the endorsement also of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association. An 
inaccurate and misleading article having 
lately appeared in the Outlook from the 
pen of an opponent of equal rights who 
had spent a few days in Colorado, these 
responsible women, resident in the State, 
asked for space to present the truth in 
the case as known to them, and the Out- 
look has had the fairness to accord it. 
Opinion, psychologists tell us, is largely 
influenced by the will. No amount of 


| evidence is accepted when that evidence 


opposes our desires, ‘Though one rose 
from the dead’’ was the formula eighteen 
hundred years ago. This explains the 
diversity of opinion respecting the results 
of impartial franchise in Colorado, The 
suffragist finds in this State abundant 
proof of its value. ‘The remonstrant is 
equally sure of evidence of its failure. 
The demand, “Give us a sign from 
heaven,”’ is answered by all shades of 
statement. ‘The seesaw of opinion is per- 
plexing, yet each side tempers the other, 
so both come nearer the ultimate truth. 
While we deeply regret all garbled and 
distorted versions concerning woman’s 
part in public life, we accept them pa- 
tiently as the inevitable attendant of 
pioneer work, and even rejoice in the 
turning and overturning which lead to 
right conclusions. 

Moral values cannot be formulated with 
the accuracy of an exact science. In at- 
tempting to show the benefits of equal 
suffrage we can offer no columns of sta- 
tistics. Advance in civic life, like devel- 
opment of individual character, comes 
almost imperceptibly. Neither would we 
assert that woman’s vote can exorcise the 
evils of society by any short methods or 
magic power. Good men have not been 
able to overthrow the tyranny of our 
political system. Good women are equally 
powerless; but good men and good women 
together may hope to accomplish what 
has been hitherto impossible. The women 
of Colorado do not seek to be indepen- 
dent. They propose no novel methods. 
They simply are glad to be admitted, on 
equal terms, to the great fellowship of 
good men, who are seeking to bring the 
better order for which the world has long 
waited. 

When political enfranchisement was 
secured to the women of Colorado in 1893, 
it found them astonished and unprepared. 
Without practical experience, paralyzed 
by the adverse public sentiment of the 
past, confronted by threatening dangers 
in the State, they cast in their lot with 
the ruling party. The first feeling was 
that of utter dependence. The child learn- 
ing to walk clings for support to the help- 
ing hand. From this first experience of 
timidity there has been a gradual and 
constantly increasing growth in self-reli- 
ance. This spirit was first shown in regard 
to the character of political nominees. So 
conscientiously and remorselessly have 
women refused to vote for unworthy 
candidates that nominating conventions 
have learned to recognize the necessity of 
a class of officials who will command the 
ballot of women. At the municipal elec- 
tion in Denver this spring a still more 
decided advance was made. The Civic 
Federation, composed entirely of women, 
called a convention, and, in conjunction 
with the Taxpayers’ League, placed a 
ticket before the people. It was probably 
the first political convention ever called 
by women. It was absolutely without 
primary, caucus, slate, ante - election 
pledges, or any such thing. Every effort 
was made to nominate men solely on the 
ground of character and fitness. The re- 
sult of the election was the victory of the 
woman’s ticket. The result of the victory 
is such a quickening of the civic con- 
science as has never before been witnessed 
in the State. In order to avoid all ap- 
pearance of self-assertion, we quote from 
the Recky Mountain News and from the 
Denver Republican, which, as the two 
largest publications in the State, may be 
taken as the voice of public sentiment: 

“We of Colorado who know the results 
which have come from the participation 
of women in politics are satisfied. The 
justice of equal suffrage is denied by few 
in any State; the controversy has raged as 
to its expediency. Colorado may fairly 
claim to have tested the expediency, and 
its finding is that the benefits of equal 
suffrage are great, while the imaginary 
objections disappear. It cannot be denied 
that primaries and conventions are higher 
in tone; that the amenities which prevail 
in other forms of social relations are 
applied to political gatherings; that the 
scrutiny of candidates is closer, and that 
even the political machines are compelled 
to choose the least obnoxious persons 
connected with them when making nomi- 
nations, if they wish to have any hope of 
success. It was not to be supposed that 
the moment the ballot was given to 
women there would be a compiete revolu- 
tion in all departments of State, city, and 


(Continued on Second Page ) 


| CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Puese Rowe, of India, has trans- 
lated a little book, “‘Ruth, the Moabitess,”’ 
into Hindi and Urdu, 

The QUEEN OF SIAM assisted the King 
at the recent ceremony of opening the 
first section of the Korat railway. 

Lapy Henry Somerset has been re- 
elected president of the British Woman's 
Temperance Association for the eighth 
time. 

Miss GRACE BuRROUGHS was awarded 
the junior year »rize in Hebrew at the 
recent commencemex. of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

HANNAH BREWER, the old postwoman 
of Bitton, England, has been on duty for 
sixty years, during which time she has 
walked a quarter of a million miles. 


Miss MAry Tracy EARLE, a grand- 
daughter of Mrs. Hannah M. Tracy Cut- 
ler, has developed into a writer of charm- 
ing stories. Ore of these will be found 
on another pag’. 


Mrs. FELiIcrA HEMANS, who wrote “The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High,’’ and who 
is the only writer of imaginative literature 
Liverpool has produced, is to have a 
monument in that city. 


Mrs. McKINLEY was lately presented 
with a magnificent lace handkerchief by 
Mrs. R. F. Thorne, of La Cygne, Kan., 
who wished to show her respect and love 
for “the first lady of the land.’ The 
work was all done by hand, and contains 
30,000 pieces. 

IsABEL DARLINGTON graduated the 
other day from the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the only 
woman in a class of seventy-four. She 
was also one of the seventeen members 
of the class who received their diplomas 
cum laude. 


Misses CHARLOTTE and LAURA WHITE, 
owners and operators of the Crystal Salt 
Works, in Blaine County, Oklahoma, hope 
to make enough by their enterprise to 
take them through college. The sisters 
took up claims in the Cheyenne country, 
and were fortunate enough to settle ona 
piece of land where there is a strong salt 
spring. About thirty barrels of salt are 
turned out every day. 


Mrs. Joun Evircn, of Denver, Col., is 
probably the only woman in the world 
who owns and personally manages a zoo- 
logical garden. She drives a large ostrich 
attached toa light spring wagon. He is 
a “pacing bird,’ and travels rapidly in 
harness. If he sees a banana skin or any 
similar dainty by the roadside he makes a 
swift dive for it, no matter how fast he is 
going. His gait is said to be pleasant, 
and his mistress is fond of him, having 
raised him from chickenhood. 

Miss ADELAIDE HAssE is at work in 
the Astor Library, cataloguing the large 
collection of the official documents of the 
United States, as well as those of the more 
important European countries. She re- 
signed her position at Washington, D. C., 
where she has been employed by the 
Government for the last ten years, in 
order to do the same work in the Astor. 


Miss EMILY GRACE Bri@Gs is the first 
woman to be graduated by the faculty of 
Union Theological Seminary. She received 
her diploma Tuesday, May 18, at the 
sixty-first annual anniversary and com- 
mencement of thatinstitution. The inter- 
est in the event was doubled by the 
graduate being a daughter of Prof. C. A. 
Briggs, who was suspended by the Gen- 
eral Assembly after a trial for heresy in 
1894. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, who has just 
celebrated her seventy-seventh birthday, 
is ill and not expected to recover. She 
has long been an invalid. She will leave 
a magnificent memorial of her achieve- 
ments as a pioneer in the work of nursing 
the sick and wounded on an organized 
plan, in the shape of a nurses’ home, to 
which she devoted the $400,000 subscribed 
by the English people as a national testi- 
monial of gratitude to her at the close of 
the Crimean war, the horrors of which 
she did so much to alleviate. Miss Night- 
ingale has always been a consistent advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. Years 
ago, when asked to contribute a paragraph 
to an equal suffrage pamphlet, she wrote: 
‘“*You ask my reasons for believing in 
women’s suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a vote 
in the expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the most 





vital to a human being.”’ 
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EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


county government. Political tricksters 
and machines die hard. Years of practice 
had made them adepts in the arts of de- 
ception. But with every election the 
influence of women in the nominations 
and the result of the voting has become 
stronger, and, looking back over the past 
few years, we cau say without fear of con- 
tradiction that there has been improve- 
ment of a most gratifying character in the 
average standard of office-holders. Nor 
will it be seriously denied by even the 
most ultra machine politician, whose 
wishes and interests are all in the other 
direction, that this improvement is certain 
to continue, and that it is hopeless for 
him to long for a return to the old condi- 
tions. The magnitude of the recent vic- 
tory of the non-partisan city ticket in 
Denver was unquestionably due to the 
courage and independence of the women 
voters, and it alone is more than sufficient 
answer to the usual objections to suf- 
frage.”’ 

‘Intelligent and fair-minded citizens of 
Colorado who have closely observed the 
workings’ of equal suffrage in this State 
do not need to be told that the influence 
of women in politics has produced excel- 
lent results up to date, with the promise 
of even better achievements in the future. 

Since equal suffrage bas been given a 
fair trial, all of our esteemed daily con- 
temporaries in the State, as well as most 
of the weekly papers, have become ardent 
upholders of the right of women to take 
personal part in the selection of public 
officials, and we are confident that if the 
question of equal suffrage should be sub- 
mitted to the male voters of Colorado 
alone at this time, it would command a 
majority infinitely greater than it received 
in 1893. 

“The pretense advanced by the opponents 
of equal suffrage that woman loses her 
delicacy and also her personal intluence in 
public matters by becoming a voter, is so 
absurd as to be hardly worthy of serious 
consideration, and yet itis the argument 
most frequently advanced against equal 
suffrage. 

“The women of Colorado compare favor- 
ably in all the most admirable qualities 
possessed by their sex with their sisters 
and cousins and aunts in other States, 
and there can be no doubt that they have 
already succeeded in effecting a great im- 
provement in the administration of pub- 
lic affairs in this commonwealth, both 
through the direct use of the ballot and 
through their personal influence, which 
has been increased rather than lessened 
by their acquisition of the right to vote.” 

Space forbids us to quote from the Den- 
ver Evening Times. a well known and 
influential journal, which is equally pro- 
nounced in favor of franchise. 

The ranks of the Prohibition party have 
not been perceptibly increased by femi- 
nine voters. But practical temperance 
reform is materially strengthened. The 
last convention of the W. C. T. U. reported 
twenty-six municipalities which prohibit 
the sale of liquor. This is a gain of 
twenty-four in the last three years. The 
fight against the saloon is gathering mo- 
mentum with each election. It is generally 
understood, in this State, that the liquor 
power, recognizing this new and formid- 
able foe, has resorted to the old-time 
tactics of falsehood and misrepresentation. 
Doubtless from this source emanate most 
of the insinuations against woman suf- 
frage. Gamblers, liquor-dealers, political 
bosses, and corporation manipulators are 
arrayed against us. We ought to be honored 
for the enemies we have made. An alder- 
man on the reform ticket says that poli- 
ticians are completely nonplussed by the 
new element which has come into the 
field, an element that cannot be deceived, 
coaxed, bribed, or intimidated. 

In no other State has more earnest 
effort been made in behalf of reform 
legislation. Bills relating to the property 
and maternal rights of women, to raising 
the age of legal protection for girls to 
eighteen years, and to the curfew law, 
have passed during the last three years. 
Bills relating to civil service reform, local 
option, a new primary law, and a new 
election law were all proposed by organ- 
izations of women. It is true that such 
measures may be inaugurated by those 
who have no ballot, but it is certain that 
the women of Colorado never took such 
general and vital interest in these ques- 
tions until they were educated by respon- 
sibility. The intelligent and unflagging 
interest of women in all school affairs is 
said by newcomers to be without parallel 
in other States. 

The experience of Colorado refutes many 
of the objections which have been urged 
by the anti-suffragists. Do we find the 
burden onerous? The duty of citizenship 
compels an intelligent outlook upon the 
questions of the day. ‘This obligation lies 
with equal weight upon every thoughtful 
woman, voter or non-voter. The mere 
act of voting, of course, requires but a few 
moments. The daily and weekly visit of 
the wage-earning woman to shop and 
market involve vastly more time and per- 
plexity than the annual and semi-annual 
visit to the polls. In Denver carriages 
are at the disposal of the Civic Federation 
on election day. Members go out armed 
with a big cloak, called the ‘‘Federation 
cloak,” with decent shoes and skirt, for 
the use of those whose patriotism might 
be eclipsed by pride. One member looks 
after the babies and the household, while 
another is chaperoning the mother to the 
polls. In such service and comradeship 
we come upon something far deeper and 
nobler than mere politics. The duties of 
citizenship are not superadded to the 
cares of woman's life; they simply dis- 
place a host of trivial and unworthy in- 
terests. We hear in Colorado no com- 
plaint about neglected homes and chil- 
dren. Why should a woman neglect her 
home because of the franchise, any more 
than a man should neglect his business 





for the same reason? We hear nv whisper 
of domestic unhappiness. The majority 
of husbands and wives sympathize on the 
subject of politics. When there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, it creates no ill will. 
The husband may vote for McKinley and 
the wife for Bryan with no more disturb- 


ance than if one drank tea and the other ' 


coffee for breakfast. In the house-to- 
house canvass by the Civic Federation a 
member reports but one case in a precinct 
where the husband dominated the wife, 


and he was an ignorant colored man. The | 


uniform testimony of these canvassers is 
that there is no interference, and that the 
most intelligent good will prevails. Many 
husbands take a generous pride in having 
the wife do exactly as she pleases. 


as they do their religion, saying, “If you 
will investigate and find the best candi- 
dates, I will vote that ticket.’’ The sim- 
ple truth is that women, as compared 
with men, have vastly more leisure for 
such work. We wish that those who 
bewail domestic infelicities might visit 
our beautiful Colorado homes, which wit- 
ness all the grace of human affection, and 
all the amenities of cultured life. 

It has been predicted that the ballot 
would tind women clamorvus for office. 
These fears have not been realized. Not 
a single woman was put in nomination by 
the Civic Federation. The svle purpose 
was to put upright and competent men in 
office. Women occupy pusitiuns in pub- 
lic institutions and on the schvol boards. 
In this latter sphere they are preéminently 
successful. Economy in adminigtration, 
attention to sanitary details, manual train- 
ing for the practical duties of life, and 
especial emphasis on ethical discipline, 
have marked woman’s administration. 

What is the comparative number of 
women who vote? knumerations were 


made during the first and second years, | 


and showed eighty-five to ninety per cent. 
of women voting. Fifty-two per cent. of 
the vote cast was by women, and that ina 
State where there are thirty thousand 
more men than women. In Arapahoe 
County the number of women who must 
be dropped from the registered list of 
voters because of failure to vote is fifteen 
per cent. smaller than of men who are 
dropped for the same reason. 

Does the exercise of political rights rob 
woman of her essential womanliness? In 
our judgment, no valuable traits are lost, 
but nobler powers are developed. The 
questions decided at the polls are, in their 
last analysis, moral and religious ques- 
tions. On election day we go to the polls 
with our husbands, sons and daughters. 
The booths are always orderly and re- 
s,ectable; we meet our friends and neigh- 
bors; we experience only courtesy; we 
record our opinions in decorous manner, 
and feel no sense of immodesty or strange- 
ness. To us “election day is the sacra- 
ment 6f citizenship, a festival of solemn 
obligation.’’ Divine patience, disinter- 
ested service, faithfulness in details, loy- 
alty to principles rather than to organiza- 
tions, traits acquired by the discipline of 
domestic life—these are the gifts which 
the women of Colorado may lay on the 
altar of their country. Motherhood is the 
pledge that these qualities will never fail. 


-_——- 


THE ROTTERDAM NEIGHBORHOOD GUILD. 


BY MRs. RUTGERS HOITSEMA, 





This institution was founded in 1895 on 
a very small scale, as it began with five 
members who met for an hour once a 
week in a widow’s modest lodgings. It 
has since attained a remarkable growth. 

Frequent removals are generally no 
recommendation to the tenant who is 
often obliged to change his residence, 
but when an institution prospers so as to 
be constantly in need of more accommoda- 
tion, and to feel every day the want of 
larger rooms, this may rightly be con- 
sidered a proof of vitality. This is tlre 
case with our Neighborhood Guild. In 
April, 1896, the single room was replaced 
by a suite of three apartments at 42 
Gondsche Straat. These soon became too 
small, and now, since May, the Neighbor- 
hood Guild has had at its disposal for the 
first time its own house with open grounds 
at 12 Gondsche Straat, where a capable 
housekeeper takes care of its belongings. 
Anybody interested in the institution and 
wishing to see the rooms or to ask informa- 
tion about the work, is sure of a welcome. 

A short description of the work and 
aims of the Neigborhood Guild will show 
it to be a useful institution. 

The members, who have increased to 
about 200, are divided into nine clubs, 
which meet once a week on regular even- 
ings. Enlightenment and education are 
the object. The older members mostly 
treat subjects of a social or scientific 
nature; the younger ones, boys or girls 
from twelve to seventeen years old, gen- 
erally have some reading. Many plans 
have already been contrived and executed 
by the members, or for them, in con- 
sequence of which the rooms are always 
full in the evening. Here a club meeting 
is going on; there lessons are being given 
in some branch of elementary instruction, 
in one of the modern languages, or in 
ironing, sewing, dress-making, mending, 
etc. These lessons are all given by mem- 


bers, or by ladies and gentlemen who | 


devote their time and efforts gratuitously. 


The cost of membership is small, and it | 


is open to all, irrespective of rank, station 
or religion. Age and sex determine the 
club of which one is to be a member. 


Some | 
busy men delegate politics to their wives | 


‘On Saturday night there is a_ social 
gathering; then all the members, old and 
| young, boys and girls, are welcome. They 
are taught games, draughts, chess, 
dominos, cards, etc. On the same day in 
the afternoon children from six to twelve 
years of age are invited to come and play, 
or to occupy themselves in other ways. 
Most of the rooms are then filled with 
groups of children playing, building, sew- 
ing or carpentering. In fine weather the 
| garden, or more properly speaking the 
play-ground, offers a pleasant scene, while 
| the older children go out with the ladies 
in small groups to take a walk in the park 
or elsewhere. 

There is also a choral class, where the 
pupils are taught music thoroughly, and 
where they have already learned a song 
for two voices. 

On Sundays the children flock to the 
ethical Sunday school, where every one 
is welcome. Nobody’s convictions are 
criticised, and neither believers nor un- 
believers find their feelings hurt. 

Every second Saturday one of the rooms 
is lent to the Society for the Promotion of 
City and National Interests, for their 
information bureau. 

One of the smaller rooms is open daily 
from 8 A. M. till 10 P. M. for members 
who want a quiet place to read, study or 
write. 

And now the Neighborhood Guild has 
met another pressing need, by found- 
ing a home for children over four years 
old, this being the age beneath which 
they can be kept in the infant house in the 
Gondscherijweg. Hitherto the streets 
have been, so to speak, the only resort for 
children after school hours, if they were 
not taken care of by relatives or neigh- 
bors, while the mother was at work. Now, 
at any time of the day, they can be 
admitted to the home, where, for a small 
fee, they have friendly surroundings, are 
at liberty to play, and are kindly treated. 
—Rotterdam Journal. 
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TURNED OUT TO DIE. 


A visitor to a Home for Aged Women in 
Connecticut observed that one of the 
inmates, a grim crone of seventy, was 
troubled by a hacking cough. The next 
day she brought her a pot of growing 
herbs, bidding her make a little fresh tea 
of it daily for her cold. 

“T will not break a leaf ofit!’’ cried the 
old woman, her eyes full of tears. ‘It 
’minds me of home. It is my own! I 
have nothing here of my own!”’ looking 
round the bare dormitory with its rows 
of beds and single chairs with a dreary 
disgust. 

The other feeble old creatures gathered 
round the homely little bush with delight, 
telling of the herbs and plants they used 
to have in their poor homes before they 
were laid away here to die. 

‘‘Are they not happy here?” the visitor 
asked the matron when she went out. 

‘‘They are comfortable,”’ was the evasive 
reply. “They have food anda bed. But 
an old woman wants her own kin about 
her at the last, and a little corner that she 
can call home. These are chilly death- 
beds,”’ glancing back at the rows of white 
cots. ‘But many families find ‘granny’ a 
burden, and get rid of her in this way.”’ 

“It would be better for both the hearts 
and manners of the families if they learned 
to carry the burden,” said the visitor as 
she left the house. 

The librarian in one of the great New 
England colleges lately showed to a well- 
known clergyman alist of its alumni, boast- 
‘ing that he had obtained an account of their 
present occupationand homes. The great 
majority had been poor boys, but were 
now successful and prosperous, having 
emigrated to the Western or Middle 
States. 

‘*Very good,”’ said the clergyman, dryly, 
“Now 1 should like to have an account 
of the homes and lives of the women—the 
mothers and unmarried sisters who worked 
and saved—starving themselves sometimes 
—to send many of these men to college. 
Very few poor men in New England have 
been educated or started in the world 
without the long sacrifice of some such 
woman's life, and some of them, to my 
knowledge, have never repaid the sacrifice 
with love and gratitude. In the villages 
of New England, I’m sorry to say, are 
occasionally found aged women whose only 
happiness is in the far-away success of 
some ungrateful brother or son.’’— Youth's 
Companion. 

—->--- 
FILTERING A FOG. 





A London fog is worse than “ta darkness 
which may be felt,’ for it is loaded with 
filth. Sanitary engineers have been bat- 
tling with it for many years, trying to 
| prevent its foul particles from invading 
the House of Commons. One night, two 
years ago, they succeeded in conquering 
it. 

Outside the fog was so dense that the 





| lights twinkled like half-extinguished 
| matches. Inside the House the air was 


| clear and pure, as it is on a starlit night. | 





One who was curious to see the process 
by which this transformation had been 
effected, would have been taken ‘down- 
stairs, far beneath the feet of the unsus- 
pecting members, and shown a vast layer 
of what looked like cotton wool dragged 
through the Thames mud and sprinkled 
with ink. 

A few hours before it was a mass of 
virgin-white wool, six inches thick, and 
extending over an area of eight hundred 
feet, Through this bed the air from the out- 
side had been driven by the force of a 
steam fan, and then, purified, allowed to 
enter the House of Commons. 

The bed of wool served as a filter, and 
the filth deposited therein was a startling 
sight, but one that attested the triumph 
of the sanitary engineers. 


-_—-——-— 


FEMINISM IN FRANCE. 
IV. 

Quite recently there has been a remark- 
able outburst of activity in the feminist 
camp, and feminism in Paris to-day is 
almost in danger of developing into a 
fashionable craze. Has not a duchess 
given her august patronage to the cause? 
And is not Ibsen, with doctrines sub- 


versive of all conventionality, studied in | 


every boudvir? The crowds that assisted 
at the Women’s International Congress in 
April of last year, the successful confer- 
ences at the Bodiniére, the course of 
serious lectures on the movement given at 
the Collége de France last winter by M. 
Flach, are all outward signs of an expand- 
ing vitality. Week by week new recruits 
are added to the little group of literary 
and political workers, known by the some- 
what quaint designation of ‘* hommes 
feministes,’’ a group which is gradually 
attaining to most respectable proportions. 
Armand Sylvestre, Rodenbach and Jean 
Aicard among poets, Paul Hervieu and 
Rosnoy among novelists, Dr. Manouvrier, 
the well-known professor of anthropology, 
the Abbé Charbonnel, an ecclesiastic of 
somewhat advanced views, Jacques Lour- 
bet, author of a learned work on ‘‘La 
Femme devant la Science.’’ Georges Mon- 
torgueil and Leopold Lacour, journalists, 
have all made public profession of their 
faith in the “new woman.’’ It is true 
certain writers seem to regard feminism 
only as an excuse for discussing once 
again from a new point of view, and with 
a painful lack of reticence, the eternal 
question of sex, and the relations between 
man and woman. Eve and Cleopatra, 
Messalina and Circe, reappear time after 
time, in order to point out a moral un- 
favorable, not to themselves, but to their 
male victims. Thus Monsieur Lacour 
devotes almost the whole of his stout 
volume on ‘Integral Humanism’ to a 
study of woman’s nature, both in its 
physiological and its psychological aspects, 
in relation to that of man. Of her inde- 
pendent position as a thinker and a 
worker, without reference to the male 
sex, we hear not a word. It is comfort- 
ing at least to find one elementary truth 
underlying the many pages of that some- 
what futile argument with which his book 
is loaded; the new-born conviction that 
by the political] and intellectual subjection 
of one-half of the human race to the other, 
the whole of humanity has been impover- 
ished; and, as its complement, the real- 
ization that to place unnatural barriers in 
the way of the normal development of any 
individual endowed with rational think- 
ing powers, is to inflict an irreparable loss 
on the whole body politic. The argument 
is familiar enough on this side of the 
ocean, but to French ears it still possesses 
all the charm of novelty, and requires con- 
stant reiteration. It is this truth which 
M. Lacour has tried to frame in the ex- 
pression “integral humanism,’’ a term 
which, at first sight, is somewhat mysti- 
fying. 

Of all recent converts, however, to the 
cause of woman’s emancipation, none has 
succeeded in treating the subject with so 
much insight into a feminine character, or 
so much genuine faith in her latent capaci- 
ties for good, as Jules Bois, hitherto best 
known as a writer of mystical verse and 
as a much-appreciated conférencier at the 
Bodinitre. To-day, thanks to his recent 
volume ‘“‘L’Eve Nouvelle,’ he stands ac- 
cepted as the preux chevalier of the 
feminist cause. In a transitional stage, 
smarting apparently under the disillusion- 
ment of youthful ideals, the poet a few 
years ago wrote many unkind things of 
“L'éternelle Poupée.’’ His ‘‘Eve Nou- 
velle,’* published last autumn, is a passion- 
ate plea in favor of ‘‘la femme consciente,”’ 
and may be taken as representing his more 
mature judgment on the problems of life; 
and if I write of the volume at some 
length, it is because his conception of the 
whole feminist movement, and of the 
ideals which have inspired it, seems to 
me at once the most true and the most 
characteristically French that has yet 
appeared. The English reader may find 
in it much that he will disagree with, 
much even that he may resent, but the 
book remains, nevertheless, a faithful and 
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| sympathetic presentment of the woman 
problem, as it appeals to an ever-increag. 
ing number of men and women across the 
Channel. M. Bois has succeeded in treat. 
ing his subject with considerable origin. 
| ality; his pages display not a little Te- 
| search, and the time-honored arguments 
| are produced from a point of view un- 
| familiar, at least on this side of the 
Channel. We wonder, as we read, what 
John Stuart Mill would have thought of 
this latest contribution to a controversy 
which he, more than any man, initiated, 
M. Bois does not profess to deal in stern 
logic, and he touches very briefly op 
practical economic considerations; he ap. 
peals rather to the mystical idealistic view 
of the subject, and in a series of short 
and somewhat disjointed essays he traces 
| the influence of women on life and civil. 
| ization from the most remote prehistoric 
| days. In the ancient legends of the world’s 
mythologies he discerns the early ascend. 
ancy and the civilizing powers of woman. 
| For him Vesta discovers the fire, Diana 
| invents the bow, and the whole cycle of 
| Cybele-Demeter-Isis legends testifies to 
| man’s early recognition of the superior 
nature of those whom he acclaimed as the 
mothers of the gods. He points out that 
in none of the ancient faiths of the world 
has ordinary man ever been deemed 
worthy to have any share in the bringing 
forth of gods and redeemers. Coming to 
the more practical problems of our own 
day, M. Bois denounces, not without 
cause, the ‘‘mariage de convenance,” and 
at the same time combats vigorously every 
form of ‘free love,” and any general 
loosening of moral restrictions between 
the sexes. He pleads for true unions of 
heart and soul and intellect, but we can- 
not agree with him when he seems to 
imagine that, in a society regenerated by 
the feminist spirit, the necessity for legal 
sanctions will disappear. He pours forth 
all the vials of his wrath upon the frivo- 
lous dolls of Paris society, regarding them 
as the worst enemies of their sex; he 
denounces the two accepted types of the 
French jeune fille, the ingénue and the 
ange, and urges the adoption of English 
and American methods of education in 
exchange for those still universally in 
force among the Latin races. 

Taken as a whole, Jules Bois’s de- 
mands are singularly moderate, and, for 
a would-be social reformer, he has an 
unusual capacity for seeing all round his 
subject. Making allowances for pictur- 
esqueness of presentation and for a certain 
effusiveness of style, M. Bois really pleads 
for nothing further than the evolution of 
a woman with a conscience, who shall 
marry the man of her choice of her own 
free will, and who shall be sufficently 
educated to be an intellectual companion 
to her husband when married, or to earn 
her own livelihood in a dignified indepen- 
dence, should she elect to remain single. 
It is an ideal which, in England and 
America, we have gone aconsiderable way 
towards realizing, but which, for the vast 
majority of the women of the Latin races, 
is still beyond the possibility of attain- 
ment. M. Bois realizes completely that 
neither Atheism nor Positivism can ever 
be the religion of enfranchised woman- 
hood, and with most people he deplores 
the wave of free-thought which is at 
present sweeping over the ranks of the 
advanced women of France, and which 
has undoubtedly done much to retard 
their progress. He describes them hap- 
pily as still passing through their Encyclo- 
pedic stage, their eighteenth century. It is 
evident that he is familiar with English 
thought in many branches, but he writes 
under a total misapprehension concerning 
the due proportion of events, when he 
attributes any share in the independent 
position of English women at the present 
day to the curious literary development 
which produced the ‘‘Heavenly Twins,” 
the ‘Yellow Aster,” and their little group 
of imitators, and he has failed to realize 
that the morbid sensationalism which lay 
at the root of the agitation is already 4 
thing of the pastamong us, and never had 
any real hold over the nation. He shows 
his admiration for everything British with 
greater discrimination when he waxes 
eloquent over the writings of Olive 
Schreiner; indeed, it would appear that 
“The Story of an African Farm” is ac- 
cepted by the ‘‘hommes-féministes” school 
with all the veneration due to a new 
Gospel. 

Hitherto the practical influence of the 
feminist movement on the general trend 
of French thought and custom has prob- 
ably been very slight, outside the limits 
of Parisian literary circles. Not the least 
of the advantages that Jules Bois’s book 
has gained for the cause is that of intro- 
ducing the subject into many circles into 
which it had not as yet penetrated. For 
a woman to be in the slightest degree ad- 
vanced, or unconventional, or eccentric, 
is exceedingly mal vu in all fashionable 
and orthodox circles in France, and those 
women of good birth who have success- 
fully arrived at an independent position 
have probably only done so at great per- 








sonal cost. Marriage and the convent are 
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still the only alternatives before the vast 
majority of French girls. The jeune fille 
of the upper classes is as carefully guarded 
as of old, and when she happens to be 
staying with her parents at an hotel, is 
not allowed to pass up and down the 
stairs without a chaperone. And yet we 
may say with Galileo, ‘‘E pur si muove!”’ 
Some advance there certainly is, and 
feminism may justifiably claim a share in 
the credit, although Anglomania and the 
bicycling craze have probably quite as 
much to do with it as more serious con- 
siderations. Even the Church has come 
to realize that something more is due to 
woman’s intellect than the average con- 
yent education, and one of the last acts of 
that enlightened prelate, Mgr. d’Hubet, 
was the organization of historical and 
scientific courses of lectures for women at 
the Catholic Institute. Another sign of 
the times was the formation, about a year 
ago, of a little body of Catholic workers 
in the cause, calling themselves ‘‘fémin- 
istes Chrétiennes.’’ Something, too, is 
certainly due to the large number of able 
women who, without identifying them- 
selves directly with the feminist propa- 
ganda, have yet done much by their 
practical successes in all the paths of life 
that are open to them to break down the 
old barriers of prejudice and misconcep- 
tion. In art, in literature, in journalism, 
French women are making a name for 
themselves to-day. while others, like 
Madame Bogelot and Mademoiselle de 
Grandpré, have developed in the wider 
sphere of national philanthropy those 
admirable administrative qualities which 
hitherto have been restricted to the nar- 
row limits of the home. It is to England 
that French women look for guidance in 
all practical matters concerning the evolu- 
tion of their emancipation; and for the 
English girl, who is supposed to regulate 
her own life and possess a latch-key with- 
out abusing the privilege, they entertain 
atouching admiration, often, I am afraid, 
unwarranted by the facts. There has 
been a tendency among intelligent English 
women both to look down upon French 
women as hopelessly retrograde, and at 
the same time to pour ridicule on their 
tentative efforts at reform. For myself, I 
am convinced from personal observation 
that if the women of France have much to 
learn in all concerning the relations of 
the sexes, the men have still a great deal 
more to learn; and that this new feminist 
movement, even though its methods may 
not always be our methods, contains with- 
in it the germs of a much-needed social 
regeneration.— Virginia M. Crawford, in 
Fortnightly Review. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


There are eight Chapters of Colored 
King’s Daughters in New York, and all 
are doing a good work among colored 
people. 

A petition is being circulated among 
the students of Lawrence University at 
Appleton, Wis., asking the faculty to abol- 
ish military drill as unchristian. 

The Chicago Famine Relief Committee 
of Chicago sent $500 to Pundita Ramabai 
the other day, to aid in the support of the 
widows and girls whom she is rescuing 
from starvation and worse. 

Mexican farmers follow a strange cus- 
tom. They use oxen of one color in the 
morning, and those of another color in the 
afternoon. They do not know why, but 
they say that it must be the right thing to 
do, because their forefathers did it. 

A report issued from the office of the 
registrar general of England shows that 
hearly three times as many women as 
men live to the age of a hundred. Out of 
1,000,060 people, 225 women and only 82 
men round out the century. 

Maria Theresa’s equestrian statue, re- 
cently unveiled by Emperor Francis Joseph 
at Pressburg, is said to be the finest mon- 
ument erected in Hungary to a sovereign 
of the Hapsburg line, which has ruled 
over the country for 371 years. ; 

The daughter of Professor Briggs car- 
ried off the honors in the graduating class 
of Union Seminary, and Miss Burroughs 
has taken the Hebrew prize at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. The Chicago 
Advance says: ‘‘These incidents are now 
happening with such frequency that they 





cease to be surprising. As Mrs. Moses 


Smith puts it, if those young women are 
not ordained, they are evidently fore- 
ordained.,”’ 


Miss Gordon Cumming is raising money 
in all the principal cities of England for 
the purpose of teaching the blind in China. 
She will found a large blind asylum at 
Pekin, and is doing this in commemora- 
tion of the diamond jubilee. The Murray 
system will be taught. 

Why waste your sympathy on Russia 
because the new princess is not a prince? 
It is an old-fashioned way to look at a girl 
baby, particularly one who is a possible 
heir to the throne of Catherine the Great. 
That monarch did more for her native 
land than any other of its rulers except 
Peter.— Boston Transcript. 

According to an old law in St. Louis, a 
man may be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder for a term of six months’ service 
for deserting his wife and failing to sup- 
port her. The law is to be applied in the 
case of a confirmed loafer, and an an- 
nouncement of his sale is posted on the 
front door of the city court house. 


In order to find that women have not 
the right to vote under the present law, 
the Supreme Court of Indiana has been 
compelled to reverse itself. Indeed, with- 
in three years it has reversed itself three 
times on this most perplexing woman 
question. First, in admitting women to 
the practice of law it holds that the ex- 
press use of the word ‘‘male’”’ in the con- 
stitution is no bar to the female. Second, 
in interpreting the right of women to sell 
liquor the same court holds that the ex- 
press use of the word ‘‘male”’ is a bar to 
the right of a female. ‘Third, in the right 
to vote the court holds that by the express 
mention of the male the female is barred 
from suffrage. Truly the way of justice 
is hard in Indiana!— Union Signal. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

THE STORY OF MOLLIE. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$1. 

This is a graphic photograph of the 
inner consciousness of a timid, affection- 
ate, imaginative child, neglected by her 
mother, bullied by her little brother, and 
snubbed by her nurse. It is full of exqui- 
site tenderness and pathos., Without a 
word of moralizing it conveys a moral 
much more appropriate to English society 
than to our own. The ‘nagging’ of 
children is there, among the middle 
classes, almost the rule; with us it is the 
rare exception. It is a question whether 
the injudicious disciplining of children or 
the absence of discipline is the worse. 
The book is charming, but melancholy. 
It ought to have had a more cheerful 
ending. H. B. B. 





By Marian Bower. 
1897. Price, 


HIRED FURNISHED. Being certain econo- 


mical adventures in England. By Mar- 
garet B. Wright. Boston: Roberts 


Brothers. 1897. 


This is a lively description of a leisurely 
visit to beautiful rural England by an Amer- 
ican husband and wife of moderate means, 
with a love of comfort. ‘*Time is money,” 
yet thousands of us have more time than 
money—time that cannot better be used 
than in place of the many dollars other- 
wise necessary for seeing Europe. By 
hiring cottages or villa homes, furnished, 
for a month or six weeks at a time, as 
places to return to from daily wanderings 
on foot, on bicycle, or by cheap railroad 
trips, a party can spend its vacation 
among English meadows, downs, rustic 
villages, country seats, and seacoast ham- 
lets, as cheaply as in a dull American 
village or city boarding-house. Think of 
six months among historic castles and 
manors, places immortal in song or story! 
Very much of our mother country could 
thus become familiarly known, ‘England 
lends herself most exquisitely to passion- 
ate pilgrimages, even in winter, with her 
gardens duskily abloom in November, 
her waysides and fields yellow with prim- 
roses in February, her meadows green all 
the year, even under light snows. Except 
during the one wild storm that comes 
usually in January, it is possible for the 
ardent pedestrian in England to walk as 
many miles as he pleases every day of the 
year.” 

Hundreds of furnished cottages are to 
be had at very moderate prices. <A single 
advertisement brought all the offers 
needed for half a dozen parties. Once 
established, one’s living expenses are as 
much under one’s control as in one’s 
native town or city. This book describes 
such experiences in rural England, France, 
and the Channel Islands. It is delightful 
reading, and well worth perusal by all 
who hope some day to take a holiday in 
Europe. H. B. B. 


Price, $1.25. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HOW THE BEARS ATE THE PIES. 


It was in one sense a pie of a thousand 
—that is, for excellence. Numerically, it 


was one of six baked during the afternoon 
of the day before Thanksgiving, by Mrs. 


Parmenter and the children. 


Samuel Parmenter, who lived in a town- 
ship in northern Maine, surrounded by 
pine woods and by the society of Mr. 
These were 
Jack, who was twelve years old: Benny 


| and Bobby, the twins, who were six years 


of age; and dear little two-year old Luella 
Adeline Amelia. 

Jack and Benny and Bobby and Luly 
had watched their mother make that noble 
squash pie and its fellows. They had 
hindered her—they called it helping her 
—while she made the pastry. She had 
pared and sliced and boiled the squash, 
and Jack helped her sift it, and Bobby 
stirred in the milk while she beat the 
eggs, and Benny suggested an extra 
spoonful of sugar to each pie, and Luly, in 
her high chair by the table, looked on, 
laughing with pleasure—which was per- 
haps the best help of all. By twilight the 
pies were baked, and set away in the little 
pantry to cool. When Mr. Parmenter 
came home from the woods, with his axe 
over his shoulder, everybody told him, 
from Luly up to mother, that the pies 
looked remarkably good. 

The kitchen was small and the fire in 
the oven had been hot; therefore the little 
pantry which opened from the kitchen 
needed a current of fresh air, and Mrs. 
Parmenter sent Benny to raise the win- 
dow, and keep it open by sticking a nail 
into the wood-work of its frame. When 
the family went upstairs to their bed- 
rooms under the roof the window was 
forgotten. 

The twins were soon asleep. Jack lay 
awake, for the moon cast a beam of 
light across his pillow. 

‘*Hope I shan’t be moonstruck,’’ he 
thought to himself. Then he heard a 
noise out of doors on tie turf, something 
like the heavy steps of a stout person 
walking with clumsy rubber boots. Jack 
was out of bed in a minute and at the 
little gable window. Putting forth his 
head, he could see a large black figure that 
resembled a fat man in a fur coat, peeping 
in at the window of the pantry, which 
was directly beneath the window where 
Jack was watching. He looked beyond: 
a few yards away from the house were 
two smailer personages similar in shape 
to the intruder at the pantry. This visitor 
leanea in at the window, then took out 
the best of those pies and dropped it upon 
the ground, whereit broke in pieces. Now 
the smaller creatures came running, and 
each possessed himself of a share of the 
pie. It was a black bear with her two 
little cubs. 

Bears in northern Maine are rather 
good-natured neighbors. They havea way, 
it is true, of borrowing ears of corn and 
honey-comb and fruit, and they are for- 
getful as to repaying of the loan; but 
every one has known that sort of neighbor 
upon two feet instead of four. These 
bears rarely attack any person unless 
provoked. 

But Mrs. Bear ought to have asked leave 
of Mrs. Parmenter before borrowing those 
pies. So thought Jack, and he hastened 
to awake his father, who, having heard the 
story, came from his bedroom with his 
gun, and followed by the boy went noise- 
lessly down the stairs into the kitchen. 

By this time the bear had divided two 
pies between her cubs before helping her- 
self to any. She heard the footsteps on 
the kitchen floor, and made with one paw 
an odd signal to the cubs; and the chubby 
little fellows toddled and tumbled away 
as fast as they were able. The mother 
bear did not follow them immediately. 
There was a chance of danger, she knew; 
but there was also a chance of more pie. 
When she saw Mr. Parmenter and his son 
she began to think the situation serious. 
She dropped upon all fours and moved off, 
with her lumbering gait, a distance of 
about a dozen paces. There she paused, 
stood up again upon her hind legs and 
thrust her paw—which must have been 
strongly flavored with squash pie—into 
her mouth and sucked it vigorously. Then 
dropping both paws in a comical attitude 
she looked squarely in the face of Mr. 
Parmenter, as if to say: ‘Here I am, 
caught in the act of stealing pies for my 


cubs. You are witness, judge and jury; I 
plead guilty, with extenuating circum- 
stances.”’ 


Mr. Parmenter raised his gun, aiming at 
the bear. Then he lowered it. ‘‘Jack,”’ 
said he, ‘‘I shall let her go. You say she 
fed those pies to her cubs. I guess mother 
would feel pretty sorry if she hadn’t a 
piece of pie to give the twins to-morrow. 
And it doesn’t seem hardly right, when 
we are just aboutto thank Providence for 
mercies received, to kill a creature for 
taking a bit of what has been provided. 





I guess when the Governor appointed 
| ° 

| Thanksgiving Day for folks, there was 
nothing said in the proclamation about 





STATE or Onto, City oF 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CuEeneyY & Co., doing businessin the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said tirm will pay the sum of 
One Hunprep DoLiArs for each and 
every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRU 
CURE. FRANK J, CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. 

cana 5 A. W. GLEASON, 

heored Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F J. Cuznty & Co., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists. 5c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


POLEDO, / , 








it being fast day for bears. Jacky, I'm 
going to spare the old bear.” 

Jack took a pie—tin plate and all—and 
threw it out of the window toward the 
bear, who fell upon it joyfully. 

‘Jack, are you crazy?” 

“No, father; but that pie was a little 
burnt on one side, and—and the old bear 
hadn’t hadany. That makes three pies for 
the bears, and leaves three pies for the 
Parmenters.’’—E. Cavazza, in Harper's 
Young People. 


—-—--S-—lll— 


HUMOROUS. 





Teacher—Who was Joan of Are? Bright 
Boy—Noah’s wife.— Life. 
Nedders—What’s a bon mot? Slowitz 


—Something you always think of after 


| it’s too late to say it.—Chicago Record. 


*“Barrin’ me landlady and me washwo- 
man.”’ said Mr. Horrigan, with honest 
pride, ‘‘Oi owe no man a cint,’’—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


The editor who is always feeling the 
pulse of the people is not really interested 
in their heart-beats. It is his own circu- 
lation that he is looking after.— Life. 


“Tl wish,” said a railway passenger, as a 
bunch of comics was dropped into his lap 
by the train-boy, ‘‘that these people would 
quit poking fun at me.’’— Washington 
Star. 


‘*We won't print any such stuff as that!’ 
said the editor, loftily, as he handed back 
the manuscript. ‘Well, you needn’t be 
so haughty about it,’’ retorted the irreg- 
ular contributor; ‘“tyou’re not the only one 
who won’t print it.’”,—Puck. 


“What is that dog good for, anyhow?” 
asked Cynicus, pointing to Canis’s St. 
Bernard, which was lying near by, look- 
ing dignified. *‘Good for!” retorted Canis; 
‘that dog is a perfect gentleman; he’s not 
supposed to be good for anything.’’— 
Puck. 


Perdita—He bears a great resemblance 
to your family, don’t youthink? Penelope 
—Yes, but no wonder. We have lots of Old 
Colony stock in our blood, and he has 
lots of Old Colony stock, papa says, in 
his safety deposit vaults. — Raymond's 
Monthly. 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians & Surgeons. 


len and women. 
Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. Colleges. 
17th year, Sept. 16, '96, 
uition in part for clinical service (20,000 
led. calls in '95.) 
Send for catalogue. 
First regular co-educational college in New 
England. 
Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
irst medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. I1., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave., Boston. Mass. 


Please mntion this paper 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are rec- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Kutland St., on 

Wednesday, Sept. 29, 1897. 
For further information or catalogues, address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
226 Ferry Street., Malden, lass. 











The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, N. College Ave. 
and 2st St. 


Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania. 
The Forty-eighth Annual Session opers Sept. 
29th, 1897. \ our years’ graded course of Lectures, 
Quizzes. Bacteriological Laboratory and [Clinical 


work, offers ageene advantages. Students are ad- 
mitted to the clinics of city hospitals. 


Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean. 





LEE and SHEPARD’S 
LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Captain [Molly A Love Story 
By MAry A. Denison Author of'*That Husband 
of Mine’ “Ilhat wife of Mine’ etc. cloth $1.00 
“As sweet a love story as ever was told” 


The Story of Jane Austen’s Life 
By Oscar Fay Apvams Author of **( hapters from 
ane Austen” “Presumption of Sex’ etc. New 
tdition With Eighteen Full-Page Illustrations 
Bound in Polished Buckram $2 00 


A Chat About Celebrities or the Story 
of a Book. 

By Curtis Guitp Author of “Over the Ocean” 

“Abroad Again” etc. etc. Price $1.50 
The Supernatural 

A_ Rational View of the Divine Word and of the 
Dual Nature of Man, by KATHOLIKOsS, with intro- 
duction by the Kev. J W. Reynolds, M. A., Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s, London loth $1.50 


The Right Knock A Story 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON ( loth $1.25 
A complete course of lessons in Christian pealing 
showing the effect of the teachings on the physica 
intellectual, and moral life, told in the form of a 
charming story 
It is Possible A Story of Life 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1.25 
**No one can read this book without partaking in 
some measure, at least, of the intense spirituality 
which pervades the story”’ 
The Journal of a Live Woman 
By HELEN VAN-ANDERSON Cloth $1 00 
_“*A purer, Clearer, more complete spiritual narra- 
tive of an earnest soul’s straightforward following of 
the path toward the o:ercoming of self we have 
never read’ 
Hypnotism How it is Done; Its Uses 
and Dangers 


, 
, 


By JAmMes RK. Cocker, M D.,. author of “Blind 
eaders of the Blind’ Seventh Thousand Cloth 
$1.50 


The Genesis of Shakespeare’s Art 

A study of Shakespeare's Sonnets, by Epwin 

JAMES DUNNING Cloth. gilt top, $2.00 
Country Clouds and Sunshine 

By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of “The New Eng- 
and Country,’’ “What They Say in New Eng- 
land,” etc. Cloth Illustrated with nearl 
half-tones from photographs by the author 
design in gola and color, Cons + $2.50 

Maria Mitchell 

Life and Correspondence By her sister, PHEBE 

M. KENDALL With portraits Cloth $2.00 
The Pilgrim Series for Boys . 

25 Titles Each Volume completein Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
Genuinely good stories written by authors of estab- 

lished reputation, and selected for this series with 

great care 
The Mayflower Series For Girls 

25 Titles Each volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies IIlus- 
trated Price 75 cents each 
A series of books of sterling worth for girls by well 

known and popular authors Bright and interesting 

narratives, full of life, action and inte: est 
The Patriotic Series 

25 Titles Each Volumecomplete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I}lus- 
trated Price $1 00 each 
The volumes included in this series tend to increase 

the spirit of patriotism and good citizens: ip, the 

series containing the lives of many noble men and 
women of this and other countries by well-known 
and popular authors 

Choice Stories of Adventure 

25 Titles Each Volume complete in Itself Uniform 
Cloth Binding New and Attractive Dies I)lus- 
trated Price $1.00 each 
A series of carefully selected books of adventure 

in all parts of the world, including books by Kings- 

ton, Cozzens, Farrar, Morecamp, and others 


Send for our new lists containing titles of 
ab ve four Series 


Our Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 
LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


THE CLIFF. NANTUCKET. 


To Let For the Season. 


A completely furnished house; ten 
rooms, broad piazzas, upper balcony, 
beautiful sea view, running water, besides 
cistern and spring water. Rent $400. Ap- 
ply to Mrs. C. S. Gace, 6 Garden St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALt FANCY OYSTEPS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published ty 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 
1s East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WALKING MADE A PLEASURE. 
QUICK STEP CORN CURE. 
Promptly removes hard and soft Corns, Bunions, 


Callouses, Moles, Warts, etc. Causes no pain, re- 
moves all soreness. Sent to any address for 1oc. in 


stamps. 
GORWIN CHEMICAL CO., 
204 West 96th St., New York City, N. Y. 


SUFFRAGE SONGS. 


** An Appeal to Uncle Sam,’’ 1o0c. 

‘¢ The Yellow Ribbon,’’ a solo, 12c. 

‘*To the Sons of America,’’ Suffrage 
and Temperance, 12c. 


All for 25 Cts. 


MRS. N. L. CASTLE, Bado. Mo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
LEAFLFT DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mags. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Piice, post paid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If aperson orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person whotakesa paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not— 
is responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the ‘Woman's JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, tothe support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





CELEBRATING BUNKER HILL. 


On June 17, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was celebrated from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In Massachu- 
setts there was a holiday, with orations 
and a parade. In California, the city of 
Los Gatos dedicated its new Bunker Hill 
Park by scattering over it some of the 
sacred soil of the original Bunker Hill. 

It is good to keep these patiotic anni- 
versaries, but some ways of celebrating 
are better than others. The most fitting 
way for those who really believe in liberty 
and equal rights to commemorate the day 
would be to join the equal suffrage asso- 
ciation, and register an inward resolve to 
work with heart and hand for the applica- 
tion of the principle that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

There is something incongruous in elo- 
quent speeches made under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill by those who repudiate the 
principle in memory of which the stately 
shaft was erected. But the monument 
will yet look down upon women voting— 
‘sour monument,” as Lucy Stone used to 
call it—and she expressed the hope that 
when that day came, an inscription would 
be carved on the monument, recording 
that the principle proclaimed by the 
fathers had at last been carried out. 

One of the cannon taken by the British 
at the battle of Bunker Hill is still ex- 
hibited in a Canadian museum. An 
American girl to whom it was shown 
laughed and said, with a sparkle in her 
eye, ‘Well, you’ve got the cannon, but I 
guess we’ve got the hill!’ The opponents 
of equal rights have the cannon that were 
fired on June 17, but we have the princi- 
ple, and sooner or later we shall have 
the hill. A. Ss. B. 








-_---— 


WOMEN NEEDED IN GOVERNMENT. 


The Boston Daily Globe calls attention 
to the growing prevalence of mob law and 
its endorsement by men claiming to be re- 
spectable, at the North as well as at the 
South: 


Within two years there have been six 
lynchings in Maryland. But the one per- 
petrated last Wednesday beats all previ- 
ous records for lawlessness. 

The latest victim, a Negro, was killed 
on the very steps of the court house after 
he had been sentericed to death and was 
being led to jail. The mob openly boasted 
that they had intended to do the execution 
themselves, whether the court found the 
man guilty or not. 

The governor, while declaring that the 
action of the mob was “indefensible and 
outrageous,’’ knew very well the names of 
those who led it. The sheriff declined to 
call on the governor for troops because, as 
he says, he believed that if he did the mob 
would wage a bloody fight with them. 

Here is a flat surrender of the ‘‘authori- 
ties’? tothe mob. The ‘‘best citizens’’ of 
Princess Anne, where the lynching was 
done, are said to have declared publicly 
that no Negro believed to have committed 
certain crimes shall be executed by law, 
whether found guilty or not by the courts. 
They propose to take care of the killing 
of the man themselves. 

How much of this lynch-law sentiment 
is due to inadequate penalties for heinous 
crime; how much to the law’s delays, may 
be matter for conjecture. Certain it is 
that year by year mob-law gains in scope, 
area, audacity and respectable indorse- 
ment. Where is it to end? 


There is only one way whereby this de- 
cline of morals can be checked. When 
the voting constituency is improved by 
the addition of the wives and mothers 
and sisters and daughters of men, a 
higher standard of law and order will re- 
sult. H. B. B. 





-_-- 


SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 


Owing to the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
Woman’s JouRNAL goes to press this 
week on Wednesday instead of Thursday, 
and hence can give no account of the Suf- 
frage Bazar meeting held just before the 
holiday. But there is at headquarters an 
ever-lengthening list of women who have 








promised to make and solicit articles for 

he Bazar in many towns where no Suf- 
frage League exists. Another gratifying 
fact is that the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts, at its clos- 
ing meeting for the season, voted to ap- 
propriate a sum of money for the treasury, 
as it did at the last Bazar. 


-_-—— 


MONEY FOR THINGS WE LIKE. 





At Sarataga the other day, Mr. Pudde- 
foot pointed out that we almost always 
manage to find money for the things we 
like. During the past year, in spite of 


| the hard times, the people of the United 


States spent more than $20,000,000 for 
chewing gum, $10,000,000 for peanuts, 
$800,000,000 for tobacco, and more than 
$1,400,000,000 for liquor. How small, 
compared with the sums spent on luxu- 
ries, seems the $500,000 contributed for 
Armenian relief, the amount given to 
home missions, the money sent to aid the 
Greeks, or to feed the starving Hindoos 
—indeed, the gifts made to all philan- 
thropic objects combined! How infinites- 
imal is the $10,000 contributed to the 
National American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, though by far the largest 
amount ever received by it in one year! 
Cannot we retrench on the material 
luxuries, and indulge more largely in the 
higher spiritual luxury of helping the 
equal rights movement and all other good 
causes? A. S. B. 





ARMENIANS AS HELP. 


A lady in Ann Arbor, Mich., who took 
two Armenian boys to do her housework, 
writes: 

We are all very fond of them. It is a 
pleasure to teach them. They are bright, 
curious and patient. Thank you very 
much for sending them to me. 

A lady writes from Cape Cod, of the 
young man who is doing her housework: 

He seems happy and contented. He 
tells me that he intends to remain, and if 
such is the case I shall be repaid for my 
endeavors to teach him. I like him very 
much, and shall interest myself in him. 

There are several other young men who 
wish to do housework. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 





The Western Christian Advocate (Cin- 
cinnati, O.,) claims that ‘Children’s Day,” 
which has been given a place in the calen- 
dar of all the churches, is a “Methodist 
notion.”’ It was first officially recognized 
by the M. E, General Conference of 1868. 

On June 9th, the Daily Globe of Toronto, 
Can., issued a ‘‘Jubilee Number’ of 28 
pages, which is a triumph of pictorial art. 
It contains a sketch of the life of Queen 
Victoria, of the growth of the British Em- 
pire during her sixty years’ reign, and of 
the progress of Canada and the Provinces. 
It is profusely illustrated with portraits of 
the royal family and of distinguished Eng- 
lishmen, and with views of cities, noted 
places and beautiful scenery. 

The new department in Harper’s Bazar, 
“Club Women and Club Work,’’ con- 
ducted by Margaret Hamilton Welsh, 
grows in interest and excellence. It was 
illustrated in the issue of June 5 with 
portraits of several club presidents. This 
number also contained an article by Mrs. 
Ella W. Peattie, on ‘‘What Women are 
Doing in the West.’’ Mrs. Peatiie gives 
credit to the Woman Suffrage Associations 
for paving the way in the West for all the 
many activities of a public nature by 
which women are educating themselves 
and their communities, ‘though there are 
those who would hesitate to give this 
credit to the Suffrage Association, and 
many more who do not realize that it be- 
longs there.” 

The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion and the women’s clubs have also 
borne a part in the evolution of ideas and 
activities concerning public work. Mrs. 
Peattie instances numerous women and 
women’s organizations that are influ- 
ential and active along various educa- 
tional and reform lines. Of suffrage and 
legislation she says: 

It has been said by those opposed to 
suffrage that the women of the West do 
not appreciate their political privileges. 
These complaints have not been made in 
Colorado or Wyoming, where women have 
full suffrage, but in the States where wom- 
en are allowed to vote for members of the 
school board, or where they have been 
permitted to cast a ballot at general mu- 
nicipal elections. These complaints have 
been founded on the indifference which 
women have sometimes shown after a 
year or two of voting. ‘This apparent in- 
difference arises from dissatisfaction with 
the sop thrown to the many-headed Cer- 
berus—the women resenting the frag 
mentary sort of franchise granted them, 
and the frequently renewed controversy 
about the constitutionality of even those 
small privileges. Such bills as women 
have been influential in bringing before 
the Western Legislatures have usually 
related to educational matters, or have 
been framed for the protection of children 
in factories, or for the defence of young 





‘women, or the protection of animals. .. . 
The apparent indifference of city councils 
to certain humane considerations has 
been the occasion of much agitation 
among women. It would be wearisome 
to recount the number of cities in which 
they have urged the employment of ma- 
trons at police stations; separate cells, 
removed from those of other unfortunates, 
for children and young women; women 
physicians at insane asylums and similar 
places; and covered patrol- wagons for 
conveying those under arrest to the places 
of detention. 

A sketch of The Fadettes, the woman’s 
orchestra of Boston, Mrs. Caroline B. 
Nichols, director, is a feature of Harper's 
Bazar of May 25. It is illustrated with 
eleven portraits. The Fadettes are to 
take possession for the summer of the 
new educational and entertainment enter- 
prise at Glen Echo, on the Potomac, six 
miles from Washington. F. M. A. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Lucy Salmon, professor of history 
at Vassar College, will pass the summer 
in Germany, investigating the methods 
of teaching history employed in the Ger- 
man schools. She is a member of the 
commission appointed by the American 
Historical Association to report upon the 
teaching of history in secondary schools, 
with a view to promoting uniformity. 


Miss Harriet A. Boyd, the young woman 
who volunteered her services as a nurse 
at the outbreak of the Greek war, and 
who, with a Cretan woman, was alone in 
charge of a hospital at Volo, containing 
some fifty or sixty wounded, is from 
Boston, and was graduated from Smith 
College in 1892. She was a student in the 
American Archeological School at Athens 
when war broke out, and at once tendered 
her services to the Queen. Miss Boyd 
went to the front with the English nurses, 
but was assigned to a hospital by herself. 


Miss E. A. Carleton, A. M., the honored 
founder of Carleton College, Farmington, 
Mo., has worked continuously in that in- 
stitution for the last forty-three years, 
without a year’s failure, even though the 
war ravaged all the territory from which 
her pupils came. 

At the thirty-seventh annual commence- 
ment of the lowa State University, held 
June 10, the Sawyer prize for the best 
English thesis was awarded to Miss Helen 
M. Harney of Iowa City. 

On June 9, Miss Meldora Ice received 
the first diploma ever given by the Uni 
versity of Illinois to a woman for com- 
pleting the course in the college of en- 
gineering. 

Miss Alice Hanson Luce (B. A., Welles- 
ley, °83; Ph.D., Heidelberg, 1896), who 
has been an instructor in Smith College 
during the past year. has been appointed 
in the English department at Wellesley. 

In her address before the graduating 
class of Bryn Mawr College, the president, 
Miss M. Carey Thomas, said: 

The suggestion that women’s education 
should break with tradition, and should 
differ materially from men’s, is made to 
me, perhaps more frequently than any 
other, by men pondering over the prob- 
lems of women’s education. That it is 
never made by thoughtful women shows, 
I think, that in education, as in many 
other things concerning themselves, wom- 
en have the sounder judgment, reach ng 
their conclusions unbiased by the theoret- 
ical and fantastic considerations that are 
apt in such matters to weigh with men. 

The Western College for Women, at 
Oxford, O., has just closed its forty-third 
year. The class of ’77, to whch the presi- 
dent, Dr. Lelia S. McKee, belonged, cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary with a 
reunion. Eight of the original fourteen 
graduates were present. Four sent re- 
grets, from California, Kansas, Colorado 
and Michigan. One letter of regret was 
accompanied with a check for $100 for the 
Alumne Fund. At the alumnez banquet, 
Prof. Clara M. Pendleton, A. M., of Ober- 
lin, O., presented a composite pen picture 
of this class,’77. She said: 

This composite woman has, in obedience 
to her motto, ‘Do what you can,” taught 
seventy-five years of school and enrolled 
80,000 pupils. She has gone around the 


world, and taught the dark-skinned 
Hindu. She has crossed the Pacific, and 


carried the Gospel to the Japanese. She 
has brought from Europe, Asia, Egypt 
and other lands, treasures of travel and 
information. She has spoken in about 
four hundred churches to nearly 50,000 
people. When occasion required, she has 
filled her husband’s pulpit. She has taken 
degrees in seven different colleges and 
universities, has been college president, 
held public office, and officered many 
clubs and other societies; published two 
books and has others ready for publica- 
tion, besides contributing to many maga- 
zines and papers, and has ministered to 
the sick and dying in hospital and home. 
The home is where she shines. She has 
twenty-five children, four of whom are 
twins, and she has bestowed on them two 
hundred and sixty years of motherly care 
and teaching. 

New appointments to the corps of in- 
structors at Vassar College have been 
made as follows: 

In English —Gertrude Buck, M. S., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, recently fellow in 





English at the University of Chicago, and 
assistant in English at the University of 
Michigan; Alice Pratt, Ph. D., University 
of Chicago, recently fellow in English at 
the same University; Edith Rickert, A. 
B., Vassar College, formerly in charge of 
the English at the Hyde Park School in 
Chicago, later a graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, and engaged now 
in original investigation in Anglo-Saxon 
at the British Museum; and Elizabeth 
Schermerhorn, A. M., Vassar College. In 


Latin—Emily Dutton, A. M., Radcliffe, | 


and Winifred Warren, Ph. D., Bryn Mawr, 
have been appointed instructors. Bertha 
J. Bartelmann will be an additional as 
sistant in the German department. Emilie 
L. Wells, A. B., Vassar College, holder of 
the Babbett fellowship, graduate student 
in economics at the University of Chicago 
during the past year, will be assistant in 
economics. Mary G. Stevens, A. B., 
Vassar College, will be graduate student 
and assist in the Greek department. Alice 
Hussey, A. B., Vassar College, will assist 
in the president’s office and do graduate 
work. Elinor L. Baldwin, A. B., Vassar 
College, will be graduate student and as- 
sistant in the department of chemistry. 


At Barnard College, the Kohn mathe- 
matical prize of 350 was awarded on com- 
mencement evening to Miss Estelle Elkus 
of the graduating class, The sophomore 
chemistry prize of $25 was given to Miss 
Elsie M. Kupfer. University scholarships 
for the coming academic year have been 
awarded: In classics, to Miss Agnes Bald- 
win, a member of the graduating class; in 
English, to Miss Helen I. Whiton, a grad- 
uate of Smith College, who has spent the 
last two years at Columbia in graduate 
work; in natural science, to Miss Louise 
Brisbane Dunn, a graduate of the class of 
‘07 at Columbia; in philosophy, to Miss 
Emma G. Sebring, a graduate of Smith 
College, who spent a year at Columbia, 
taking her M. A. degree in 1894; in politi- 
cal science, to Miss Eaton, who holdsa 
degree from Smith College, and who, since 
graduation, has devoted herself to settle- 
ment work in the large cities. 


Three women have just received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Mrs. Lucy Lang- 
don Williams-Wilson and Miss Adeline F. 
Schively are both instructors at the 
Philadelphia Normal School, Mrs. Wilson 
being head of the department of biology, 
and Miss Schively assistant in the same 
department. The third woman, Henriette 
Louise Thérése Fornachon de Peseux, by 
marriage Mrs. Alfred Colin, is from Paris, 
France. Her academic career begins with 
the ‘“‘diplome et agrégation”’ of the ‘‘Acad- 
émie de Neuchiatel,’’ well known to Amer- 
icans in connection with the names of 
scholars who have distinguished them- 
selves in the sciences—Professors Agassiz 
and Dessor, of Harvard; Guyot, of Prince- 
ton, and Count of Pourtales, of the United 
States Coast Survey. In Paris she studied 
at the Muséum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
1883-5; at the Sorbonne, Collé-ge de France, 
Ecole des Chartes and Ecole des Hautes- 
Etudes, where she had registered in 1895 
as student in Romance Philology. In 
America she obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts at Stanford University in 1893, 
while studying for which she was ap- 
pointed in Bryn Mawr College to the first 
Fellowship of Romance Languages, 183-4, 
offered to a woman, and of which she was 
also the first holder. From 1894 to 1896 
she was reader in the same college. The 
past year has been spent by her in resi- 
dence at the University of Pennsylvania, 
where she presented a thesis on ‘“‘Archa- 
isms in Modern French,”’ a line of research 
commended to her by M. M. Gaston 
Paris and Ferdinand Brunot. She offered 
as her major subject Romance Philology, 
with Italian and Spanish as one minor 
subject and English Philology as the other. 
Mrs. Colin is a brilliant linguist, a mem- 
ber of the “Association Phonétique des 
Professeurs de Langues Vivantes,’’ of 
Paris, and of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, a contributor to the 
Modern Language Notes and other philo- 
logical journals. She is of old Huguenot 
stock, and connected by ties of blood and 
marriage with many leading Protestant 
families of France. She counts among 
her ancestry clergymen, professors of note 
and honored tutors of royal scions, mem- 
bers of the French and English aristoc- 
racies. F. M. A. 
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CANADIAN WOMEN’S COUNCIL. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Council of Women openei at Halifax, 
N. S., on the morning of June 15, with an 
address of welcome from the Halifax 
Council. Greetings were read from Miss 
Willard and others. 

A gavel made of wood from one of the 
French frigates sunk in the harbor of 
Louisburg, mounted with Nova Scotia 
gold, and suitably inscribed, was _ pre- 
sented to Lady Aberdeen. 

The annual reports showed the success- 
ful work done during the year by the 
councils, especially that of Ontario, in 
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the matter of securing legislation for the 

better protection of women and childrey 

for the suppression of impure literature 

and pictures, and for the shortening of 

the working hours of women and children, 
This resolution was adopted: 


That the national council of wo nen of 
Canada request affiliation with the interna. 
tional council and appoint a representative 
in the place of their president, and another 
delegate to act in their behalf at the forth. 
coming meeting of the executive and com. 
mittee of arrangements to be held in London 
| in July, 1897. 

The national council further desire to give 
full power to these representatives to yote 
as they may deem expedient for the interests 
of the women’s council movements in any 
place that may be brought forward for re. 
organizing or adapting the internationg) 
council to present circumstances and need. 





At the afternoon meeting, “Art” wag 
the first topic considered. ‘How to At. 
tract the Rank and File of Federated So. 
cieties’’ was the subject of a paper by 
Mrs. Boomer, of the London Council. A 
discussion followed, in which representa. 
tives of Montreal, Ottawa and other cen. 
tres took psrt. It was thought it would 
be well frequently to throw meetings of 
the executive committee open to the 
society. The Countess of Aberdeen ip. 
dorsed this, but at the same time she put 
in a word fora maintenance of the privacy 
of executive meetings. 

In the evening a public meeting was 
held, which was addressed by the Countess 
of Aberdeen and others. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall was a fraternal 
delegate from the United States 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The fifth annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, held at Great Barrington on June 
10, was notable for its fine literary pro. 
gramme, its discussions of practical topics, 
and its social festivities. Women gath- 
ered from all parts of the State, and were 
cordially welcomed by the Thursday Morn- 
ing Club of Great Barrington. Miss O, M. 
E. Rowe, tirst vice-president, presided. 

Miss Emma Sheldon, president of the 
Thursday Morn ng Club, gave the address 
of welcome. 

The following letter from the president 
of the State Federation, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, was read by Mrs. Harriet C. Bean, 
ex-president of the Dorchester Woman's 
Club: 

To the Federated Club Women of Massachu- 
setts.—Dear Friends: 

I am a most unwilling prisoner at home 
to-day, while you enjoy the privilege of 
meeting together for the precious ex- 
change of individual thought and collect- 
ive experience. 

We, women’s women of to-day, certainly 
have gained the ear of the thinking world. 
The doings of the clubs and of the associ- 
ations are much spoken of in the public 
prints, and reports of their progress are 
eagerly looked for. We must endeavor 
also. to gain the confidence of the commu- 
nities to which we belong. To do this we 
must stand by our principles and each 
other, and we must not shun the further 
considerations to which our principles 
may lead us. It is said that ‘fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread,” but it is 
quite as true that fools fear to follow 
where angels lead. This will do for a con- 
fession of faith, but let me add a little 
suggestion of works, since even federation 
faith, without works, would be dead. 

Then followed recommendations of the 
union clubhouse, and of the needs of the 
Greek women; and the letter ended with 
assurances of Mrs. Howe’s affectionate re- 
gard for her sister club women. 

The report of the State secretary, Miss 
Florence Everett, of Dorchester, set forth 
that the State Federation was formed in 
1893, with 21 clubs. To-day it includes 
108 clubs, with an aggregate membership 
of more than 15,000 women. One of these 
societies, the Haverhill Women’s Literary 
Union, beingcomposed of thirty-two clubs, 
brings these smaller clubs also into close 
touch with the Federation. 


In the second year the custom was it- 
augurated of holding, in addition to the 
annual meeting, three general meetings at 
which no business should be transacted, 
but subjects of general interest should be 
discussed. The admirable meetings of the 
past year are fresh in all minds. The first 
was held in Haverhill in December, at the 
invitation of the Literary Union, when 
the subject was “Civics,” with divisions 
on ‘Street Cleaning,’’ ‘Good Govert- 
ment,” and the ‘Consumers’ League.’ 
After making a clean city, the Federation 
proceeded to make a beautiful city, a0 
the members ventured as far afield a8 
Springfield, accepting the cordial invita 
tion of the Springfield Woman's Club to 
hold the February meeting in that city. 
Then was discussed “Art; the need of 
the beautiful in the home, the school and 
the streets,” with papers on the various 
sub-divisions of the subject. In April, i2 
Boston, we considered “Science at the 
Dawn of the Twentieth Century,” with 
each of the various topics presented by 42 
expert; and to-day we have come to these 
quiet Western hills to learn of the ‘Club 
idea.” 

In accordance with the recommend® 
tion of the General Federation, that ‘‘edu- 
cation should be a central subject of it 
terest and work of all clubs and State 
Federations,’’ a committee prepared a0 
sent to the president of each club a circu- 
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resentation and discussion of the subject 
of education, with helpful topics and divi- | 
sions. Later, a committee prepared and 
sent to the clubs a circular on “The De- 
struction of Birds for Ornamentation.”’ 

The questions are often asked, What 
are the clubs doing? For what purpose 
are they organized? A series of questions 
pas recently been prepared and sent to 
the clubs, with the request that they be 
answered and returned. Many details of 
the result will later be put into form for 
the benefit of the clubs, but for the pres- 
ent a few figures may be interesting. 
These show that one club was formed in | 
1348 (the Ladies’ Physiological Institute), | 
one in 1855, one in 1868, six between 1870 
and 1880, seventeen from 1880 to 1890, and 
fifty-four from 1890 to the present time. 
Of these, fifty per cent. have one hundred 
members or less; twenty-five per cent. | 
have between one hundred and two hun- | 
dred; thirteen per cent. number between | 
two hundred and three hundred; seven 
per cent between three hundred and four | 
hundred; and four per cent. number over 
four hundred members. Only one club 
has an annual fee of $10; six have a fee of 
$5; fifteen have a fee of $3; and the re- 
mainder are $2 or less. 

Three years ago the State Federation 
agitated the question of a club house, and 
appointed a committee to act upon the 
matter; but later they decided to join in 
the movement of the Woman’s Club 
House Corporation. Since then the State 
Federation has been represented at the 
meetings of the general committee, and 
has been much interested in the progress 
of the movement, believing heartily in its 
ultimate success. 

We are glad to record that each year 
shows a marked gain in the clubs in a 
knowledge of business methods, in prompt- 
ness and exactness in reporting, and in 
democratic principles, which are such im- 
portant elements in club life, as well as an 
advance along the literary and educational 
lines for which they were primarily 
founded. 

The destruction of song birds for mil- 
linery purposes was the subject of an ani- 
mated discussion, which resulted in the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Women's Clubs that we consider ourselves 
bound on every esthetic and moral ground 
to protest against the fashion of using the 
feathers of wild birds for decoration; and 
that not only by passive example, but by 
active influence and vigorous appeal to a 
higher taste and a more enlightened human- 
ity of women and men alike, we oppose the 
ignorance, bad taste and cruelty to which 
the birds are being sacrificed. 

In introducing the subject of the day, 
“The Club Idea,’’ Miss Rowe said, in part: 


It is hardly necessary in this presence to 
claim that the club idea has justified its 
worth by what it has already wrought. 
Three decades ago it was only a germ in 
the minds of a few wise pioneers, Lid 
their wildest vision forsee for a _ single 
State such a meeting as that of to-day? 
The germ has grown into a power, recog- 
nized, respected and fraught with splendid 
possibilities. The club idea holds within 
its fructifying potency our ideals—ideals 
not only for the development of ourselves 
anda more beautiful home life, but for 
civic betterment and a finer public spirit. 
We can never look at our ideals too fre- 
quently, for they are the allurement to 
pursue, perchance to achieve. Our work 
is only begun. 

Women, perhaps more easily than men, 
become subject to trivialities, from whose 
meshes the club helps to extricate them 
Balance is good, but development is God’s 
law written on the human mind. The 
club has been called the middle-aged wo- 
man’s college. Well, who needs a college 
more? What is a department club buta 
form of university extension, with eclectic 
studies? Its scope is well-nigh endless — 
literature, science, art, sociology. 

Nothing educates a woman more than 
civic studies put in practice, for she usuaily 
works with men and gains a broader out- 
look on the whole body politic. But per- 
haps the most vital force lies in ethics, in 
which society is rooted. This is less 
tangible than civics, but its importance 
cannot be be over-estimated. A nation is 
what the aggregate character of its units 
make it, and it is in individual develop- 
ment that the real advance lies. To this 
end the club contributes as a part of the 
great educational impulse of our era. 

Miss Helen A. Whittier, president of the 
Middlesex Women's Club of Lowell, 
opened the Symposium on the Club Idea 
With a paper upon ‘‘The Problem of the 
Large Department Club.” 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
said that the large club without depart- 
ments is in danger of becoming merely an 
audience. The department gives all the 
advantages of the small club, by bringing 
its members closer together and cultivat- 
ing the real club idea that we should 
Value the club, not for what we receive, 
but for what we give. 

Of greatest interest to readers of the 
Woman’s JournaL was the discussion on 
“Clubs as a Civic and Ethical Force,’’ 
Which was opened by Mrs. Emily E. Wil- 
liamson, of Elizabeth, N. J. She said, 
among other things: 

There are clubs and societies every- 
Where for women of all classes. Do they 
Solve the general question that is ome of 
the ringing cries of the times: What are 
Women doing for women? What of their 
Personal influence are they giving to 
etter, to elevate and to protect their own 
Sex? I believe that women are aroused 
to a sense of the personal duty which is 
clearly theirs in this regard, and that 
Women’s clubs have helped them to real- 


! 
round their fellow women, 





‘ze the trials and temptations that sur- 


This is an age 
of reform,and we are a nation of reformers, 
and woman’s attention to detail, her per- 
severance, her determination, make her 
the greatest force in this great crusade. 
She recognizes that reforms have come to 
stay. 


There are multitudes of them claim- | 


| 


| 


ing a place and a hearing, and it will be | 


well to have patience with them all. 


of this country in this regard is the hope 
of their progress. Civic and ethical force 


| applied to the club women of the day 


means their standing for the saving of the 
citizen and the city in morals and manners. 
Woman 
work. She it is who to a large extent 
holds in her hand the power for good or 
evil, who trains the child, guards the 
home, encourages or discourages the con- 
tidences so necessary to true motherhood 
and home influence; she it is who trains 
the citizen. 

Mrs. Ruth Gibson, president of the 
Medford Woman’s Club, and Mrs. Ellen 8. 
Morse, ex-president of the Tuesday Club 
of Marlboro, followed. Mrs. Gibson said: 

We ought to look at the situation as it 
actually exists. We women are citizens, 
true. We are bound by the mutual rela- 
tion of obligation to the State, of obliga- 
tion on its part to protect our lives and 
property, and on our part to obey its laws, 
But not one of these laws can we make, or 
amend, or enforce. We can only obey 
them, and suffer the common penalty 
for disobedience. So long as we are 
pecuniarily dependent and have no vote, 
so long will this intolerable, unjust condi- 
tion remain, and no longer. We may talk 
of our clubs as a civic force in this com- 
munity, but have we any part in the pub- 
lic housekeeping? Any part, I mean, that 
is a power for good or for evil? We are 
politically non-existent. We can study 
the history and mechanism of this won- 
derful machine, but that is all. We can- 
not make its wheels move around, nor can 
we stop them, because we have no power 
over the motor. Weare a potential force, 
but our laws must be changed before that 
force can be realized. In the meantime, 
we can qualify for that time that shall 
come in the logic of events. 

The thanks of suffragists are due to 
Mrs. Gibson for her clear presentation of 
the effect of political disfranchisement be- 
fore this large and representative body of 
women. Evidently the suffrage leaven is 
working. Itis to be hoped that eventu- 
ally the 15,000 club women of Massachu- 
setts will enlist with their revered presi- 
dent in the great movement that will con- 
serve womanly thought and influence 
effectively in behalf of all good works. 

Mrs. Morse instanced what several clubs, 
as the Chicago Woman’s Cluband the New 
England Woman's Club, had done for the 
higher life of other women. The ethical 
force of the woman’s club of to-day will 
be shown by the manner in which club 
women respond to the appeal of the direct- 
ors of the Federation for united effort to 
stay the destruction of wild birds, and by 
their ready sympathy with high humani- 
tarian effort. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey, state supervisor of 
drawing, spoke on ‘*The Club Influence 
for the Beautiful.”’ 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney followed in a 
few inspiring words upon the spirituality 
of beauty, speaking of quietness, of cour- 
tesy, of gentle spirit. ‘The art of all 
arts is the art of life,’’ she said, ‘‘and that 
is what the clubs are formed to encourage 
until it culminates in beauty.” 

‘*Clubs as a Factor in Individual Devel- 
opment’? was treated in five-minute 
speeches by Mrs. Mary Dame Hall, presi- 
dent of Sorosis, New York City; Mrs. 
Clara S. Lovell, first vice-president of the 
Worcester Woman's Club; Mrs. Frank L. 
Young, president of the Dorchester Wom- 
an’s Club; and Mrs. Frances Hornbrook, 
Social Science Club, Newton. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; vice 
presidents, Miss O. M. E. Rowe, of New 
England Women’s Club, Mrs. May Alden 
Ward, of Alden Club, Franklin, Mrs. 
Electa N. L. Walton, of West Newton 
Women’s Educational Club, Mrs. Marcia 
E. Chamberlain, of Chelsea Women’s 
Club; secretary, Miss Florence Everett, of 
New England’s Women’s Club; assistant 
secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Mason, of Thought 
Club, Hyde Park; treasurer, Mrs. Ade- 
laide N. Blodgett, Social Science Club, 
Newton; directors, for three years, Mrs. 
P. P. Kellogg, of Springfield Woman’s 
Club, Miss Caroline D. Cogswell, of 
Haverhill Women’s Literary Union, Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd, of Amherst Woman’s 
Club, Mrs. Oliver Crane, of Wednesday 
Morning Club, Miss Mary F. Merriam, of 
Abbott Academy Club; auditor, Mrs. S. T. 
Hooper, of the New England Women’s 
Club. 

The convention closed with a public 
meeting in the evening, when greetings 
were presented from the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs by Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breed, of Lynn, national vice-president; 
from the New York State Federation by 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, honorary president, 
and from the Connecticut State Federation 
by Mrs. Esther B. Noble, its president. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer gave the 
address of the evening, her subject being 
‘“‘A Comparison of American and Euro- 
pean Public Schools.” 

“This is certainly the best meeting of 
the State Federation we ever had’? was 
the verdict of club women from all parts 
of the State. F, M. A. 


The | 
spirit of unrest that pervades the citizens | 


is especially adapted for this | 





PROGRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Ata demonstration at Queen’s Hall of 
the combined societies for woman’s suf- 
frage, Mr. Leonard Courtney, who pre- 
sided, congratulated the supporters of the 
movement. The bill, he said, in favor of 
giving the Parliamentary vote to women, 
had this year, for the first time, been 
approved bya triumphant majority drawn 
from all sections of the House. They had 
a right, therefore, he considered, to look 
forward to an early victory. Clever tac- 
tics had opened the Parliamentary way, 
and it was hoped that on July 7 the Bill 
would be passed through Committee. A 
resolution was carried praying the House 
of Commons to give, late in the session, 
opportunities for the passage of the Bill 
through its further stages, inasmuch as 
there would be great appropriateness in 
the enfranchisement of women occurring 
in a year when a woman’s long and glori- 
ous reign is being celebrated. Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Fawcett, and Mrs. Russell 
Cooke took part in the demonstration — 
London Christian World. 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





New York, JUNE 15, 1897. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 

The commencement season has come, 
and each day there are reports of the 
graduating days of different universities. 
On June 8 the graduates of Barnard Col- 
lege and the students taking high degrees 
were entertained by President and Mrs. 
Seth Low at a reception. On June 9 the 
examinations of students wishing to enter 
next fall were begun, and lasted for four 
days. There were sixty-four applicants 
for admission to all classes, as against 
forty-seven last year. The six graduate 
scholarships for 1897-8, five of the value 
of $150 each and one of $250, were awarded 
as follows: in English to Miss Helen Isa- 
bel Whiton; classics to Miss Agnes Bald- 
win: natural science to Miss Louise 
Brisbane Dunn; political science to Miss 
Isabel Eaton; philosophy to Miss Emma 
Goodeye Sebridge. On the evening of 
June 9 the Commencement exercises of 
Columbia College were held at Carnegie 
Hall, fifty-one young men and twenty 
young women receiving diplomas. 

The heavy rains of last week interfered 
with the success of the graduating exer- 
cises at Vassar, but there was a large 
attendance of friends of the students at 
the Commencement on Wednesday. One 
hundred and four young women received 
diplomas, and the graduating scholarships 
were awarded as follows: in classics to 
Miss Elizabeth Bishop and Miss Martha 
R. Clark; in English to Miss Florence 
Hotchkiss; in chemistry to Miss Marie 
Reimer; in biology to Miss Anna G. 
Richey; in modern languages to Miss 
Beatrice Shaw; in mathematics to Miss 
Annie L. Williamson. The Erminie Smith 
prize in geology was awarded to Miss 
Reimer, and the Pratt-Babbett fellowship 
was taken by Miss Eloise Ellery. Several 
handsome contributions and bequests have 
been recently received by Vassar. Miss 
Mary Olmstead left by her will $1,000 to 
be expended for the education of two girls 
as missionaries; Mrs. Ann Shepard gave 
$8,000 to found a scholarship in memory 
of Mary E. Shepard, ’77; 8S. D. Coykendall 
presented $350, and John D. Rockefeller 
gave a valuable collection of books. 

The Commencement exercises at Wells 
College were rendered particularly inter- 
esting by the presence of Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, who, when the beautiful Frances 
Folsom, graduated from this institution 
in 1885. A magnificent triple memorial 
window, designed by La Farge, of New 
York, a gift to the college by Mrs. Cleve- 
land’s class, and secured largely by her 
efforts, was unveiled by her, and presented 
to the college in her behalf by Mr. Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century. 

The study of Greek is no longer com- 
pulsory at Barnard College, and it was 
predicted that this fact would increase the 
number of applicants for admission. It is 
true that there are more students entering 
this year than last, but of the sixty-four 
admitted, sixteen are to take the higher 
mathematics, and thirty-two are to study 
Greek, as under the old system. Of course 
there are still people to be found who 
demand what good this higher education 
willdo. Ifa girl is to become a teacher, 
the value of such studies is obvious, but 
there are many persons who can think of 
women only in their domestic relations. 
This is quite right and proper, for it is 
desirable that both men and women should 
marry, but we would like a little equality 
even in this respect. An old gentleman 
who no doubt considered himself very 
wise, hearing of a young woman's profi- 
ciency in Greek and Latin, asked her if 
she could boil a potato. This was just 
about as sensible as if he were to ask a 
young man who had taken honors for his 
progress in the classics if he could mend 
a broken chair, as in any household where 
a woman would have to cook the potatoes 
the man should be able to repair the furni- 
ture and make himself generally useful. 
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Well, the youths and maidens are scat- 
tered to their homes, and to the summer 
resorts of mountain and seaside, and 
doubtless, despite the wisdom they are 
supposed to have achieved, and the know]l- 
edge they have certainly acquired, there 
will be as much wooing and winning 
under the arbors and on the waves as in 
any previous summer. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 
210 West 59th Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Commencement at Mt. Holyoke, Welles 
ley and Smith Colleges next week. 


On and after this date, until Sept. 4, 
inclusive, the office of the WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL will be closed on Saturdays at 1 P. M. 


‘*Mother’’ Stewart delivered an address 
at the G. A. R. Memorial Service held in 
Springfield, O., Sunday evening, May 30. 

Miss Edna Bean has been chosen to 
officiate as referee at the Chicago road race 
for Cook County. Miss Bean has had 
considerable experience in refereeing race 
events, mostly on indoor tracks. Her 
work has always been of a high and im- 
partial order. 

The Exodus is the name of a new month- 
ly paper published at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
by Mrs. Rena Evelyn Bowers and Mrs. 
Lydia Barner Minium. Its motto is “The 
Home vs. the Saloon,’”’ and it ably advo- 
cates both temperance and equal suffrage. 
Subscription 25 cents per year. 

The Parish Council of Langley, near 
Slough, has received an application from 
a woman for the post of slaughter-house 
inspector of the Town of Colnbrook, un- 
der their jurisdiction. She was recom- 
mended by two local residents as well 
qualified for the post, but the council pre- 
ferred to reappoint the present male in- 
spector. In the adjoining Parish of Iver 
a woman has acted as registrar and vac- 
cination officer for several years with great 
success. — Westminster Gazette. 

Queen Ranalvalono of Madagascar has 
been exiled to the Island of Reunion by 
the French Government She is not so 
fortunate as the large number of exiled 
royalties who form a society of their own 
in Paris, but she is more respectable than 
most of them. The Queen, it is said by the 
English correspondents, was passionately 
devoted to her country, showed a strong 
sense of justice in her public duties, 
and was of excellent moral character. 
One of her few innocent weaknesses was 
a love of Worth dresses. 


The Dress Committee of the National 
Council of American Women will issue tri- 
annually a bulletin of designs for im- 
proved dress, furnished by Mme. Manvell, 
the modiste. Her gowns, while departing 
from the conventional in many respects, 
are not radically different, but are adapted 
to the needs of those women who cannot 
find dressmakers who will study their in- 


dividual tastes and requirements. Yearly 
subscription to Bulletin, one dollar. 
Single numbers, forty cents. Address 


Chairman of Committee Mrs. Annie W. 
Johnson, 3807 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Sarah Farmer of Greenacre says: 
“T feel strongly that constructive methods 
are the only ones to be used at the close 
of the nineteenth century. lf every man 
or woman who sees the truth and desires 
a better state of things, would invest all 
his power to bring in the better day, lay- 
ing aside all spirit of criticism, a tremen- 
dous gain would be the result. At Green- 
acre last year one of the speakers said, ‘If 
we should enter a darkened room and ex- 
claim against the darkness and begin to 
fight it, much valuable force would be 
spent in vain; on the other hand, if each 
should bring a lighted lamp into the room 
the darkness would soon be dispelled.’”’ 


Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, a trustee of the 
University of Illinois, writing in the Out- 
look on ‘‘Women in Public Life,’’ says: 


Nine-tenths of our public-school teach- 
ers are women; some of the very best and 
most successful principals are women; 
and these women should certainly have a 
representative of their own sex among the 
school directors, some person or persons 
who can see and present the woman’s 
point of view. Our State Universities are 
all coéducational, and the interests of the 
young women in these institutions re- 
quire representatives on their governing 
boards. If a man be left with a family of 





girls on his hands to bring up, his help- 
lessness in the face of this responsibility 
is often truly pitiful. He will generally 
own frankly that he knows nothing about 
girls, and he appeals at once for some 
woman's help. And yet we have been 
putting the interests of young girls for 
four of their most impressionable years 
entirely in the hands of men, though 
there is a general acknowledgment of 
man’s inability successfully to cope, un- 
aided, with the needs of his own daugh- 
ters. I believe that if there were more of 
the right woman’s influence in all of our 
colleges there would be less dissipation; 
but where there are girls it is a necessity 
that some one who understands their 
wants as women, which few men can, 
should be able to stand for these interests 
in the councils of the trustees. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
J. Jo JAKON cccccccccccccccceccess General Director 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 175B Tremont St. 
MONDAY, JUNE 21—ONE WEEK. 
Castle Square Theatre Comedy Company, 


—IN-— 


“CONFUSION” 


—AND— 


“SWEETHEARTS” 


All seats reserved at 25 cts. 
Daily at 2 and 8 o’clock. 


FURS. . 
Insurance 


and Storage 
OF FURS. 


1% 
Best Facilities. 
Large Experience. 


GOODS COVERED BY SPECIAL 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Jos. A. Jackson 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 














Ladies who are purchasing... . 
COTTON or SILK 


Shirt Waists 


Will_be greatly pleased with the stock 


Miss M. F. Fisk’s, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE. 





A Young Woman accustomed to literary and 
office work, the correction of manuscript, and the 
collection of data for articles, speeches, etc., desires 
a position where such experience would be of value. 
Address M. S., care WOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, 

ass. 
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A LETTER FROM A GIRL TO HER OWN 
OLD AGE. 





. BY ALICE MEYNELL. 





“‘Lete Vedrai.’’—Dante. 





Listep,'and when thy hand this paper presses, 

O time-worn woman, think of her who blesses 

What thy thin fingers touch, with her cares- 
ses. 

O mother, for a weight of years do break thee! 

O daughter, for slow time must yet awake 
thee, 

And from the changes of my heart must make 
thee. 


O fainting traveller, morn is gray in heaven. 

Dost thou remember how the clouds were 
driven? 

And are they calm about the fall of even? 

Pause near the ending of thy long migration, 

For this one sudden hour of desolation 

Appeals to one hour of thy meditation. 


Suffer, O silent one, that I remind thee 
Of the great hills that storm the sky behind 


thee, 
Of the wild winds of power that have resigned 


thee. 


Know that the mournful plain where thou 
must wander 

Is but a grey and silent world, but ponder 

The misty mountains of the morning yonder. 


Listen; the mountain winds with rain were 
fretting, 

And sudden gleams the mountain-tops be- 
setting, ; 

I cannot let thee fade to death, forgetting. 

What part of this wild heart of mine I know 


not 

Will follow with thee where the great winds 
blow not, 

And where the young tlowers of the moun- 
tain grow not. 


Yet let my letter with thy lost thoughts in it 

Tell what the way was when thou didst be- 
gin it, 

And win with thee the goal when thou shalt 
win it. 

Oh, in some hour of thine my thoughts shall 
guide thee, 

Suddenly, though time, darkness, silence 
hide thee, 

This wind from thy lost country flits beside 
thee; 


Telling thee: all thy memories moved the 
maiden, 

With thy regrets was morning over-shaden, 

With sorrow thou hast left, her life was 
laden. 


But whither shall my thoughts turn to pur- 
sue thee? 

Life changes, and the years and days renew 
thee. 

Oh, Nature brings my straying heart unto 
thee. 


Her winds will join us with their constant 
kisses 
Upon the evening as the morning tresses, 
Her summers breathe the same unchanging 
blisses. 


And we, so altered in our shifting phases, 
Track one another ’mid the many mazes 
By the eternal child-breath of the daisies. 


I have not writ this letter of divining 

To make a glory of thy silent pining, 

A triumph of thy mute and strange declin- 
ing. 

Only one youth, and the bright life was 
shrouded ; 

Only one morning, and the day was clouded, 

And one old age with all regrets is crowded. 


Oh, hush! oh, hush! Thy tears my words 
are steeping, 

Oh, hush, hush, hush! 
weeping! 

Poor eyes, so quickly moved, so near to 
sleeping! 


So full the fount of 


Pardon the girl; such strange desires beset 
her. 

Poor woman, lay aside the mournful letter 

That breaks thy heart; the one that wrote, 
forget her. 


The one that now thy faded features guesses, 
With filial fingers thy gray hair caresses, 
With morning tears thy mournful twilight 


blesses. 
; ee 


A LITTLE MOUNTAIN MAID. 


BY MARY TRACY EARLE. 

The great mountains peered over one 
another’s shoulders and watched Georgia 
Blount at her play. Bald Top, Crab’s 
Claw and Old Surly stood nearest; some- 
times they seemed so near that Georgia 
could talk to them; and when a low-hang- 
ing cloud shut them out of sight, or the 
blue autumn haze veiled them softly and 
held them aloof from her, she felt as 
other children feel when their friends 
turn away or refuse to tell what the 
thoughts are in their eyes. 

A gnarled tree grew at the foot of the 
bluff which lifted the big dome of Copper 
Head above the mountain side, and be- 
tween the roots of this tree Georgia had 
her play-house. Day in and day out no 
one ever came in sight of it except the 
mountains, but Georgia was never lonely. 
In the mornings she had to take all her 
dolls out of their beds of moss and dress 
them in fresh gowns of summer or autumn 
leaves, or in stiff, fringy costumes of pine 
needles. She was very much in earnest 
about her dolls, and yet she sometimes 
clapped her hands and laughed when they 





were dressed and leaning in a long row 
against one of the roots, they made such 
an elfin company. Some of them had 
nuts for heads and some of them had 
acorns. Some of them had been made 
out of the dry, rounded receptacles of a 
composite flower from which the florets 
had fallen and the winged seeds flown 
away, leaving only a circle of bracts for a 
collar,and a brittle stem with two branches, 
from which the flower ends had been 
nipped off, for arms. These were the 
most fragile of Georgia’s children, and it 
took a skilful hand to make their toilets 
without snapping their necks, or their 
bodies or their limbs. Georgia could do 
it, for she loved them, and she had been 
dressing them ever since she was big 
enough to wander off by herself up the 
mountain-side, and through the forest 
which separated the home clearing from 
the rugged, boulder-strewn slope below 
the play-house tree and the rock walls of 
the dome. 

Georgia was much bigger now than 
when she had begun to fashion dolls for 
herself with chubby, awkward fingers; 
she was so much bigger, indeed, that she 
was fourteen years old; that she might 
have thought that she was growing up if 
there had been any one to suggest it to 
her; but she had seen no other children 
growing up, and the mountains did not 
tell her, for they themselves had taken so 
long to grow that it never occurred to them 
that she would not continue to be a little 
girl for centuries and centuries to come. 
She had work to do at home now, and 
that was an interruption; yet every day, 
before or after work, she managed to slip 
off toward the forest path. 

Among her dolls there was one made of 
corn-cob, and far larger than the others, 
and this one Georgia dressed as a man. 
He was a very wicked-looking doll, having 
deep black eyes and nose and mouth 
which she had burned into his head with 
a hot iron nail; and it was because he was 
so different from the rest that she had 
named him “the fureigner,”’ after the way 
of Southern mountain people in speaking 
of any stranger who comes among them. 
‘The fureigner’’ lived in a corner all by 
himself at the back of the tree, and Georgia 
always knew that when he came out 
among the others there was mischief 
brewing. Sometimes she walked slowly 
away from the tree gathering leaves and 
grassés as she went, and then, as soon as 
she could slip away from herself, hurried 
stealthily back, pulled the foreigner out of 
his corner, dropped him among the other 
dolls, and ran to her leaf-gathering again 
so that she might be surprised when she 
finally returned and found how he had 
been ramping up and down among her 
mountain people. ‘Oh, happy kingdem!”’ 
she always cried when she caught sight 
of him, ‘the have come agin, and oh, how 
he do have been a-layin’ waste the land!” 

One day, as she stood with her hands 
held up in horror at a row of mountain 
people who had fallen prostrate round the 
savage foreigner, a real stranger came out 
from the thick forest, and stood at the 
edge of the natural opening around the 
play-house tree. He saw her at once, 
bare-footed, red-cheeked, with her figured 
bandana knotted at her throat, and he 
could hear her speak; but she, who should 
have been as quick-eared as a_ rabbit, 
being just as shy, was too intent to notice 
the stirring of his feet in the sparse, dry 
autumn grass. 

‘*Folkses! folkses!’’ she cried out, ‘‘we’s 
obleeged to run him off the mounting! 
He’s a fureigner, an’ he ain’t got no right 
hyar. We’s obleeged to run him off the 
mounting.” 

The man who listened drew a little 
closer, trying not to make a noise. He 
knew that he himself was a ‘‘fureigner,”’ 
and he wanted to hear whatever the girl 
might say; but he laughed right out when 
he saw that she was pointing at the corn- 
cob doll. Georgia jumped, gave a single 
glance over her shoulder, and ran. It was 
one thing to plan raids on an intruder 
whom she had dropped into the play- 
house behind her own back, but this—this 
was another thing. 

Only a little way from the tree there 
was a crevice in the bluff which rose be- 
hind it. Georgia knew that it wound for 
a long way between a detached rock and 
the main bluff, and she slipped into it 
with such a sense of protection that she 
stopped a moment to wonder if she had 
been cowardly to leave her mountain peo- 
ple to the two foreigners, and to listen if 
anything was going on. What she heard 
was the stranger talking. 

‘Now, if I were you,” he said, ‘‘I should 
just go back where I came from and not 
disturb a respectable community like 
this—’’ Georgia peeped round the edge 
of the rock. He had picked her foreigner 
up, and was smiling into his evil eyes. 
“So you won't tell me where you came 
from,” he said. ‘‘Oh, well, then, I don’t 
like to, but I'll have to build a prison and 
put you into it.’’ He took his hat off and 
put it over the corn-cob foreigner. “If I 
see you trying to walk off with that cala- 





boose while I’m building the jail,’ he 
went on, threateningly, ‘I'll just inform 
you that your name is Dennis, young man, 
from that time on.” 

The sun, which had been an impartial 
witness of this arrest, beat down amiably 
upon the little mountain people with their 
queer, natural faces, upon the calaboose, 
and upon a close-cropped black head bent 
to the building of a jail from jagged bits 
of stone. And it fell on Georgia’s eager 
face and figure, for bit by bit she had come 
quite outside of the shadowed crevice so 
that she might miss nothing that this 
strange man did and said. But he did 
not look her way; he was too busy build- 
ing up his jail. 

‘Most disgraceful thing I ever heard 
of!” he declared, nodding toward the cap- 
tive under the hat. ‘You call yourself a 
foreigner doll, do you? Don’t you know 
that up where the foreigners come from 
the dolls have long, curly hair, and eyes 
that open and shut, and red mouths and 
pink cheeks, and arms and legs that bend 
just as well as mine do, and they wear 
fine stockings and shoes, and some of 
them walk about and say mam-ma, pa-pa, 
and their clothes—” 

Georgia’s breath was coming fast; her 
lips were parted and her eyes shone. The 
young man who was building the jail 
happened to look up from his work and 
saw her. “it’s so,’’ he said, with a little 
nod. ‘Did you ever see any like that?”’ 

“No,” said Georgia, shaking her head. 
A shadow passed over the neighboring 
mountains, They had missed all such 
marvels too. 

“T have,” said the young man, ‘‘in the 
toy-shop windows; but I suppose you’ve 
never seen the toy-shops? ”’ 

‘No,’ Georgia said again. She came 
up to where he was building. ‘And I 
never seed a man playin’ with dolls afore, 
either,” she added. ‘‘Doesn’t you-uns 
have no work ter do?”’ 

The man had taken off a box and a bun- 
dle of queer-looking sticks which had 
been slung from his shoulder. Now he 
left the jail and began unfastening the 
box. ‘Perhaps you’ll think my work a 
good deal the same as doll-play,”’ he said. 
He took two or three boards with pictures 
on them from the box, and leaned them 
up against the tree. 

“Oh-h!’’ breathed Georgia. 

“Those are the dolls I make,”’ he said. 

“But that’s the livin’ face of Jackson 
Barker,”’ she cried, pointing to one of 
them. ‘‘Do you-uns claim ter ha’ made 
hit ter look like that?”’ 

“Yes,’’ he answered. 

“I wisht you’d tell me how.”’ 

The artist smiled. ‘‘It’s just by trying 
—a good deal as it is with you in making 
dolls,’’ he explained. 

She went up close, and looked at the 
board with its bit of canvas tacked on it. 
Then she turned a puzzled face toward 
him. ‘But this-hyar’s flat,” she said, 
‘an’ yet it looks like it was standin’ out. 
I couldn’t do that. I couldn’t noways 
make a doll out’n a flat piece o’ wood.” 

“Would you like to see me do it?’”’ he 
asked. 

She nodded silently. 

“Then we'll begin with the foreigner,” 
he said. ‘‘I suppose there’s no danger in 
letting him out now that you’re here to 
guard him while I paint.’’ He lifted his 
hat gingerly with his finger and thumb, 
and he and Georgia both laughed as they 
saw the helpless way in which the corncob 
doll glared up into the sunlight. Georgia 
set him up against a tree in the severely 
upright position which his construction 
demanded, and then stood by the 
stranger’s elbow, watching. His bunch 
of brushes, the shining tubes from which 
he squeezed dabs of color on to his palette, 
the jointed easel which he put together 
and set up so quickly, and the camp-stool 
on which he seated himself, were all 
fascinating accessories to the making of 
dolls, either flat or round, and she forgot 
to be afraid. The artist glanced at the 
corn-shuck clothing of the foreigner, and 
matched it with a mixture of paint which 
he blended back and forth with a brush, 
while he asked Georgia questions about 
the people on the mountain. When he 
began to paint she drew closer and closer 
until she was leaning at his very elbow. 
Suddenly she caught her breath. 

‘Happy kingdom!” she muimured; 
‘“‘you begun it flat, an’ now you’ve made 
him look ter be a-standin’ out, an’ I was 
keepin’ watch an’ yit I didn’t see you 
when yuu did hit!” 

He turned round to laugh at her, but 
when he saw that her face was not only 
surprised but frightened, he did not laugh. 
“Pll paint another and paint it slower,” 
he said, ‘‘and then perhaps you'll see;’’ 
and, stooping, he picked up the gayest of 
her dolls. It was dressed in dark-red oak 
leaves slashed with sumac, and its head 
was a hickory-nut on which she had 
traced features with the faint red juice of 
a berry. 

“I'll try to keep a pearter watch,” she 
said gravely, as the young man touched 
the oak-leaf dress upon the canvas. In 





spite, of his promise he was tempted to | 


work so fast that for a second time she 
would miss “seeing him do it,” but he 
was afraid that she would run away, and 
so he began explaining to her how the 
form began to stand out when he put in 
the shadows. She partly understood him, 
and when he finished the doll and began 
painting a background of rough brown 
bark and shadow behind it, she scarcely 
drew her breath. 

“Oh, I seed you! I seed you this time!” 
she cried at the end; ‘‘an’ I believe I could 
do hit too.” 

“Do you know what I want to do next?” 
he asked, without looking up. ‘I want to 
make a picture of you.”’ 

‘‘An’ put me over where you'd look at 
me an’ I couldn’t see the picter begin to 
stand out?’’ she objected. 

“You may come round once in a while 
and look,’’ the young man promised. This 
seemed to be the keenest person he had 
found yet in the mountains, where most 
of the people in their own obscure way 
are shrewd. 

She stood a moment pondering. ‘I'll 
do hit,’ she said, “if you-uns’ll keep 
talkin’ to me ’bout them ’ar dolls, like 
you was talkin’ to the fureigner. You 
know I ain’t never seed a real doll. 
Mammy had one when she was little, 
*cause she lived in the settlement; but my 
aunt, what lives in Crookneck Cove, 
smashed hits head on a stone a-playin’ 
with hit, so i ain’t never seed a doll.”’ 

Her face was very wistful—too wistful 
for the picture that the artist wanted. 
‘Did I tell you about the kind that have 
eyes that open and shut?’ he asked, as he 
chose a brush. 

Georgia looked at him eagerly. “I 
wisht you'd tell hit over ter me,’’ she 
said. 

‘All right,’ said the stranger, ‘‘I’ll tell 
you about every doll I ever saw’’—and he 
began to work. Georgia could not watch 
the picture of her own face as it stood 
swiftly out from the fresh canvas on the 
easel, but her eyes grew each moment 
softer and brighter and more bewildering 
to paint, as they saw another picture all 
in words unfold against the background 
of the forest. The shadows lengthened 
on the mountains, giving them the look of 
listening, too, for they had seen no dolls 
but Georgia’s in al] their years. Georgia 
was used to marking the hours by the 
mountains, as if they were great dials 
which had been placed in sight so that her 
mother would not need to scold her for 
coming home too late, and yet she did not 
notice how the purple twilight spread 
from the ravines and rose from slope to 
slope. The lower spur of Crab’s Claw 
sank beneath it, and that meant that it 
was time for putting all her dolls to bed; 
but she was turning back the coverlet of 
a real doll’s bed far in the North. The 
whole of Crab’s Claw sank beneath the 
golden level of the sunbeams, and she 
should have started home; but she was 
where a myriad glistening lights were 
making all the marvelous world as white 
as day, and groups of people lingered by 
great windows full of toys. The sunset 
lingered on old Bald Top in the east, just 
as a patient comrade lingers and calls 
again. 

The young man got up from his stool 
and stuck his brushes through his palette 
just as Bald Top faded in shadow, and 
only Old Surly lifted its frowning head into 
the whole glory of the west. He had put 
the last touch on his picture, and he 
walked away and looked at it with a con- 
tented sigh. Georgia sprang to her feet 
and went around to see. She was a little 
numb from sitting stillso long. ‘Happy 
kingdom! but hit’s jus’ like looking inter 
the spring er the water-bucket,”’ she cried, 
nervously. ‘‘I’m right much better fa- 
vored than the fureigner,’’ she added, 
glancing down where he had been dropped 
and forgotten at the side of the tree. It 
seemed unreal to come back into her little 
home-made world after all that she had 
seen. Even her mountain people as they 
stared up at her with their innocent faces 
made her heart begin to ache. The sun 
was out of sight, and the stranger was 
packing up his box. “Is you-uns goin’, 
too?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,’ he said, “I’m going up 
North where the dolls are. I wish I didn’t 
have to go.” 

“But you’ve only painted one of the 
mounting people,”’ she pleaded, pointing 
down at them. It did not guite seem 
possible that, after one such golden day, 
there should be a to-morrow when she 
would have nothing but her silent moun- 
tains and her tiny, silent dolls. 

The stranger louked at the dolls as they 
lay patiently waiting for their portraits in 
a row along the root. “And I haven’t 


finished the jail, either,” he laughed. ‘I 
shall have to leave all thatto you. Good- 


” 


by.”’ He held out his hand. 

Georgia took it mutely. The twilight 
hush had risen so that it filled the clear- 
ing round the play-house tree. It seemed 
so pitiful to leave her standing all alone in 
it that a sudden regret came into the 








i 
stranger’s face. ‘I’m awfully SOFTY to 
go,” he said. 

A little sob choked Georgia. “Sorry” 
she cried; ‘‘when you’re goin’ to see them 
dolls?” 

The stranger put his other hand Over 
the hand of hers he held. “You dear 
little child,” he said, ‘don’t you know 
that Iam going to send one of those dolls 
to you?” 

“Oh,” breathed Georgia. The stranger 
was tramping off into the woods, but the 
twilight was no longer lonely now, She 
stood with clasped hands watching until 
the trees and the dimness shut him out of 
sight. The sunset colors lingered, byt 
the moon rose over Bald Top, and, know. 
ing that even the happiest little girl in gy 
the mountains must not stay out after the 
light has left the west, it silvered the 
shadowy path in front of her and led her 
home. — The Outlook. 


-_--— —- 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's pleasant pres. 
entation of Mr. Adams's “Yacob Strauss” 
as the champion of the much-abuseq 
mother-in-law (on his recall for his recita. 
tion of “Mine Moder-in-Law” at the re- 
cent Authors Reading in Cambridge) re. 
minds a traveller of a conversation by 
which the fact of another poetic tribute 
to a mother-in-law was made prominent, 

It was on the “Queen,” just after q 
long and most glorious pause before the 
Taku Glacier in Alaska, Some one was 
urging that such a glory was a fine sub- 
ject for a poem, and should have one, 

‘Yes,’ came a reply. ‘But such a 
thing sometimes transcends poetry,” 

“Well,” added another, ‘about every- 
thing has been written up, or written to, 
by somebody, even the mother-in-law.” 

“The mother-in-law!” ejaculated all, 
“Who has done that?’ and the Taku 
Glacier was forgotten in the moment of 
surprise. 

‘Edgar Allan Poe,’ was the reply, “in 
his sonnet to Mrs. Clemm, the mother of 
his young wife Virginia; and though it 
could not be recalled for recitation it was 
so described that a tender thought was 
given to the faithful, loving woman as 
well as to the poet, that such an evidently 
sincere tribute to a mother-in-law could 
have been made, 

It is even addressed, ‘*To My Mother,” 
and was such a tribute to Mrs. Clemm 
that it seems eminently fitting that on her 
death, over twenty years after the poet, 
she should have been buried by his side. 

Here is the sonnet: 

‘Because I feel that in the Heavens above, 

The angels, whispering to one another, 

Can —. among their burning terms of 
ove, 

None so devotional as that of ‘mother;’ 

Therefore, by that dear name | long have 
called you— 

You who are more than mother unto me, 

And till my heart of hearts where Death in- 
stalled you, 

In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother—my own mother—who 
early, 

Was but the mother of myself; but you 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 

And thus are dearer than the mother I 
knew 

By that infinity with which my wife i 

Was dearer to my soul than its own life.’ 

— Boston Transcript. 
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Help 


Is needed by poor, tired mothers, over- 
worked and burdened with care, debili- 
tated and run down because of poor, thin 
and impoverished blood. Help is needcd 
by the nervous sufferer, the men and 
women tortured with rheumatism, ncu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, scrofula, catarrh. Help 


Comes Quickly 


When Hood’s Sarsaparilla begins to ¢1- 
rich, purify and vitalize the blood, and 
sends it in a healing, nourishing, invi, - 
orating stream to the nerves, muscles and 
organs of the body. Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
builds up the weak and broken down sy8* 
tem, and cures all blood diseases, because 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
oe : canals 


Hood’s Pills 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE: 
PENN. Opened gth month, 4th, 1896. . Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under = 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, le 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive groun® 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and ibrar 
For full particulars address CHARLES D 
GARMO Ph. D.. President. 





are the only pills to take 
with k ood’s Sarsaparilla. 
ad 
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INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St; 
i ear. Opened 
Girls’ Classical School. Serembes 2204, 16 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women. Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, & 
nasium. Handsome accommodations for boarding 
Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder. 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 
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“A perfect type of the highest order of excellence in manufacture.”’ 
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BREAKFAST COCOA 


Absolutely Pure—Delicious— Nutritious. 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


SOUTH] CAROLINA. 


MAY BUDS AND JUNE BLOSSOMS, 
fditors Woman’s Journal: 

[have just returned home, after attend- 
ing the annual meeting of the South Caro- 
lina State Press Association, and going in 
company with my brother-editors to the 
Nashville Centennial Exposition. 

At this annual meeting some straws of 
innovation seemed to indicate more favor- 
ing winds for the sailing of the woman’s 
equal rights ship in South Carolina. For in- 
stance, Women were invited to the banquet 
given the editors by the town of Newberry, 
where our meeting was held. Heretofore 
the women editors received invitations, 
but were privately informed by some of 
the brethren that they were not expected 
toattend. This time the feminine ele- 
ment was largely in evidence, a number 
of the town ladies being invited in com- 
pliment to the women-editors and editors’ 
wives. 

Besides this pleasant innovatioa, I have 
among my souvenirs a handsome card, 
bearing the talismanic words, ‘‘The cour- 
tesies of the Newberry Club are extended 
to you for a period of five days,’’ and I 
consider that this is equivalent to admit- 
ting us women to the last stronghold 
from which we have heretofore been ex- 
cluded by our brother-men. 

At the banquet there were the usual 
number of toasts, and to my great delight 
one of these was responded to by our 
great champion of woman suffrage in 
South Carolina, General Robert R. Hemp- 
bill. The toast was 


‘Woman: ”’ 

“Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when we 
come.’’ 


To this the General responded that the 
sentiment embodied in this couplet was 
nonsense. Woman was not a dog to fawn 
upon her master, but man’s equal in all 
respects, and should have a voice in the 
government by a vote. He did not go 
into an argument, but stated our case 
strongly, and made a profound impres- 
sion, It wasan exercise of moral courage, 
for the unpopularity of his position was 
proved by the silence with which he was 
listened to for the most part. But some 
were there who felt proud of the speaker, 
and considered that he had displayed a 
nobler courage than when he faced the 
guns on Gettysburg battle-field. It was 
the first time the question of woman's 
tight to the ballot had been brought up 
in the State Press Association since I 
made my speech, ‘The Star in the West,”’ 
in 1891, 

The next day the General’s daughter, 

Mary Hemphill, was proposed for mem- 
bership in the Press Association. Our 
lieut-Governor, General M. B. McSweeny, 
Presented her name, speaking of her as 
the “Editor-in-chief of The Medium.” His 
Motion was seconded by three or four 
members, and ‘‘she was elected by accla- 
Mation,”’ 
This young lady last year acted as our 
State reporter, but asked to be relieved 
4%, owing to her father’s feeble health 
and other troubles, she had not time for 
the duties. She isa brave, noble girl, of 
‘singularly sincere, open disposition, and 
while freely expressing her woman's 
Tights Sentiments, became a general fav- 
ote with our brother-editors in the course 
of our tour, 

There were two other additions of the 
feminine gender to the Association, Mrs. 
M. W. Coleman, of Seneca, and Mrs. Susie 
Pluss, of Laurens. Mrs. Coleman edits 
The Carolinian, and Mrs. Pluss is on the 
staff of The Cotton Plant, the organ of the 
Farmer's Alliance. 

A short time before the meeting of the 
"88 Association I received from Miss 
“ura Clay, chairman of the National 
American W, S, A. Committee of Work at 
be Tennessee Centennial, an official an/ 
touncement of an agreement on the part 
: the Woman’s Board of the Exposition 
‘tt I would be allowed the use of their 
Poet bly-room for a speech in favor of 
—* right to the ballot, that they 
— announce it in the papers. I at 

© prepared an address—‘‘The New 

*vement, or Think for Yourself.” 





While at Newberry I had a letter from 
Miss Adah Scott Rice, whose name Miss 
Clay had given me as chairman of the 
Women’s Board of the Exposition, and in 
it she told me I should have the Assembly- 
room at some hour chosen by myself on 
Tuesday or Wednesday. I mentioned 
this to my brother editors, and they said 
they would certainly go to hear me speak. 

My first act on arriving at the Exposi- 
tion grounds on Monday, May 3, was to 
seek an interview with Miss Rice. I 
failed to find her, but considered myself 
exceedingly fortunate in meeting Miss 
Clara Conway in the Assembly room. I 
felt acquainted with her from her writings 
in the WomAN’s JoURNAL, and knew I 
could depend upon her. She was to deliver 
a lecture on palmistry that morning at 
10.30, and would leave next day. I showed 
her my letters, and she advised me to 
speak that very afternoon at 2.30 o’clock, 
as she would then be present to introduce 
me. On my way to the city I encountered 
Mr. Cook, reporter for The Sun, one of 
Nashville’s dailies, and gave him a brief 
synopsis of what I intended to say. 

At 2.30 P. M. I entered the Assembly- 
room. Not a soul was there. I walked 
up on the platform and tried to quiet my 
nerves, thinking how | would talk te the 
women and persuade them to consider 
this question of their having the ballot for 
their own interest. I recalled how well I 
had been treated at Atlanta, the generous 
meed of applause the audience gave. 
But none of these thoughts restored my 
confidence. Several times footsteps ap- 
proached the door but did not enter, 
merely pausing and going away. This 
was my Gethsemane. I felt utterly for- 
saken and forlorn, and sank down on a 
seat with a keen pain at my heart that I, 
a daughter of South Carolina, loving 
women so much, giving as I had such 
measure to their help of my best self, 
could not even get a hearing from them 
at their own Exposition, where men from 
every State were welcomed to speak in 
platitudes and be vociferously applauded. 

As I sat there, so wounded in spirit, a 
woman and half-grown girl came in, and 
the latter remarked in the vernacular: 
‘*She’s in there, but she ain't sayin’ noth- 
in’.”’ Dear sisters, in this hard field of 
labor, do you know what a thrust that 
was to one who had come all that journey, 
leaving the home and husband so inex- 
pressibly dear to say something to the 
women? 

A moment later there was a lively babel 
of voices, and in came a group of editors 
of our own South Carolina Press Associa- 
tion, Gen. Hemphill and our winsome 
Mary in the lead, but also, in eager sym- 
pathy, the big-hearted mayor of Newberry, 
Herbert H. Evans, who, after leading his 
town in our splendid entertainment, had 
come with us to Nashville to the Exposi- 
tion. 

My brother-editors and the mayor 
gathered around me and were indignant 
at what they considered a slight to their 
“little sister.”” Their sympathy was very 
sweet, and turned the tears that had been 
in my heart to happy laughter. 

While we were discussing the peculiar 
situation, two Tennessee ladies came in, 
and one of these proposed to give me an 
introduction to some of the members of 
the Woman’s Board of the Exposition. 
Accordingly I went into another room, 
and met Mrs. Blume and Mrs. Weakly, 
both of whom urged that I should make 
another appointment to speak. But I 
could not do it; I had been too hard hit. 

The next morning’s Nashville Daily Sun 
contained the following: 

Yesterday afternoon at 2.30 o’clock in 
the Assembly-room of the Women’s Build- 
ing Mrs. Young addressed a cultured 
audience on ‘‘The New Movement, or 
Think for Yourself.’’ She began by speak- 
ing of the present attitude of the public 
in its toleration of new ideas—how people 
listen anf learn and adopt innovations, 
instead of crucifying the men and women 
who propose them. She dwelt on the im- 
portance to the world of vital thought, 
and how it developed noble wives and 
mothers; and she brought out the fact 
that it was men themselves who generally 
opened doors to women. Could the women 
pay them any higher compliment than to 
accept their courtesy? Mrs. Young con- 
sidered that consistency was the hob gob- 
lin of little minds, and that we should 


| sulted from a difference of time in our 





nes . | 
castthe old superstitions behind us, and | 


live in the new vigorous thoughts of the 
day. Life, she said, meant motion, and 
motion meant activity in the brain-cells. 
This activity of thoughtin women will re- 
sult in their being given a voice in the 
government by the exercise of the ballot, 

My brother-editors all told me of this 
newspaper report, and it restored my 
spirits to their normal cheerful state. 
Then my friend, Mrs. Pluss, informed me 
that Miss Clara Conway arrived at the 
Assembly-room shortly after I left it, so I 
concluded that the whole contretemps re- 


watches. Virernia D. Youna. 
Fairfaz, S. C., June 8, 1897. 





IOWA NOTES. 





SHELDON, Iowa, JUNE 9, 1897. 
Editors Woman s Journal : 

The O’Brien County Woman Suffrage 
Convention, which opens here this after- 
noon, will be the forty-fifth held in Iowa 
since March 29. Good county organizations 
have been formed in every county visited 
except one. In that county there is only 
one town, hence a local organization was 
formed there, which is virtually the same. 
Many local clubs have been organized. 

The work in Iowa has been self-support- 
ing financially, and the amount of genuine 
interest evinced astonishes even the friends 
of the cause. Miss Hay is an admirable 
manager, not only reaching the minds and 
hearts of the people, but their pocket- 
books as well. Rev. Henrietta G. Moore 
wins all by her womanly earnestness. 
There is a project on foot for the estab- 
lishment of Headquarters in Des Moines, 
and the issuance of large quantities of 
free literature, the Executive Committee 
wishing to aid in every way the grand 
and efficient work now being carried on 
in our State. Not only are the counties 
and local societies being formed by Miss 
Mary G. Hay and Rev. Miss Moore, but Mrs, 
Hazlett, of California, who rendered such 
valuable aid in her own State, and Miss 
Laura Gregg, of Kansas, well and favor- 
ably known to JOURNAL readers, are also 
doing organization work under the au- 
spices of the N. A. W. S. A. Miss Ella 
Moffatt, of Marshalltown, is hard at work, 
also Mrs. Ballard, the State president, so 
that there are at present six organizers 
at work in Iowa, 

At almost all the points visited, min- 
isters, leading educators, lawyers, and 
best of all the press, have been helpful 
and enthusiastic. In short, equal suffrage 
is becoming popular in our prairie State. 

It would have warmed your hearts 
could you have seen the almost worship 
with which the beautiful picture of dear 
Lucy Stone was regarded by all, at the 
Rock Rapids Convention yesterday. 

Here I am entertained by the committee 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. The 
convention will open at 2.30 P. M. It is 
now 10 A. M., and we have already met 
two trains with a double carriage trimmed 
with yellow, the suffrage color. 

, ADELAIDE BALLARD. 
(Additional State Correspondence on Eighth Page.) 








BoILs, pimples and eruptions, scrofula, 
salt rheum and all other manifestations of 
impure blood are cured by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. 


Homemade Bonbons 


15 varieties. 











60 cts. a pound. 


NEW ENGLAND CANDIES 


30 cts. a pound. 6 varieties. 


Pure, fresh. Delivered free in or near Boston 


MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK, 


Care of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, 
76 White Street, - - - East Boston, Mass. 








Sixty Cents a Pound. 


Chocolate creams. 

Chocolate almonds. 

Chocolate cocoanut. 

Wintergreens (white, pink and chocolate). 
Peppermints id ws a * 
cream chocolates. ; 
Cream pineapple (white and pink). 
Cherry cocoanut. 

Creamed walnuts. 

Creamed dates. 

Walnut creams. 

Date almonds. 

Pecan creams 

Creamed apricot wafers. 

Coffee creams. 


Thirty Cents a Pound. 


Old fashioned molasses candy. 
Molasses peanut candy. 

Peanut crisps. 

Vinegar candy. 

Chocolate caramels 

Chocolate fudges (Genesee chocolates). 





The Yeilow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SuHaw, Avice STonE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 








C. WILDE, Woman’s JourNAL Office, 
Boston. Mass. 


TRUTH IN A NUTSHELL. 
Impure blood is the natural result of | 
close confinement in house, school,room 
or shop. | 
Blood is purified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, | 
and all the disagreeable results of impure | 
blood disappear with the use of this | 
medicine. 
if you wish to feel well, keep your blood | 
pure with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Hoop’s PILus are the best family ca- 
thartic and liver medicine, Gentle, reli- 
able, sure. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets oold te numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 





SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in hy? memes . 

Wyoming Speaks for pone 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by ao B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

he Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 

W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to ‘¢-— a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. ne 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 





Garrison. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
—. 

he Military Argument, by Alice Stone 

Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. 
Adams. 











THE LAW OF 


Married Women 
in Massachusetts 


By GEORGE A. O. ERNST of the Suffolk Bar. 
Second Edition (JUST READY), 12mo. Cloth. 
$2.00 net. 


Though called a second edition, this is practically 
a new book, nearly every line having been 1e-written 
and much that is new introduced. 


CONTENTS—1. Introduction. 2%. Agree- 
ments to Marry and other Ante-Nuptial 
Agreements; Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 3. Marriage. 4. The Right 
of a Married Woman to Her Person. 
5. The Right of a Married Woman to 
Her Children. 6. The Right of a Mar- 
ried Woman to Support from Her Hus- 
band. 7. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an Under the Pauper Laws of Settle- 
ment. &. The Right of a Married Wom- 
an to Property and to do Business with 
Her Husband and others. 9. Separa- 
tion by Divorce. 10. Separation by 
Agreement. 11. Separation by Death 
and its Effect upon Property. 12. Rights 
of Burial. 





For Sale at the Office of the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





MATZOON. 


TRADE MARK. 





Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is the essential 
principles of cows’ milk in a scientifically 
sterilized, concentrated and fermented 
form. 

Owing to the chemical changes it has 
undergone, Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon makes 
the best form of milk foods. 

Y. T. Co.’s Matzoon is grateful to the 
most delicate stomachs, when any other 
form of food is rejected, and is especially 
recommended for Nervous Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Phthisis, Nausea, Nursing Moth- 
ers, or whenever easily digestible and 
highly nutritious food is required. 

For sale by all first-class Druggists. 
Price, 25c. per bottle. $2.50 per Doz. 


Prepared only by... 
THE Y. T. MATZOON CO. 
Boston and Chicago. 
22 Dundee Street, Boston. 
CIRCULARS ON APPLICATION. 





THE ___ ee, 
3 Armenian Rug 


and Carpet 
RENOVATING WORKS. 
Office, 15 Temple “Place, Boston, Mass, 


The only establishment in New England that 
makes a specialty of Repairing, Cleansing, 
Straightening, and thoroughly Renovating Ori- 
ental Rugs, Carpets, Hangings, etc. 

Beating, shaking, and the ordinary mode of clean- 
ing does not take the dirt entirely out, and it injures 
the warp and woof, while our process—the native 
vegetable process of Persia—not only thoroughly 
cleanses, but also restores the rugs to their original 
colors, improves them in glossiness, and prevents 
moths getting into them. It is far superior to naphtha 
cleansing, and costs much less, 

All our work is performed by native artisans. 

Fur Rugs, Velvets, Silks, Tapestries and Draper- 
ies of the most delicate shade and texture cleansed 
and restored. Steam cleaning of Domestic Carpets 
of all grades carefully done. 

Goods called for and delivered without charge 
within city limits. ‘ 





TESTIMONIALS. 

‘lam greatly pleased with your work, and am con- 
vinced that whoever has tried it will be satisfied with 
no other.”’"—(Mrs.) L. N. FAIRCHILD, 83 Marl- 
borough St. 


“Your cleaning and repairing of my rugs was most 
satisfactory. I have never had them as well done 
ee, ten) T. G. PAGE, Hotel Victoria, 

oston. 


“I am glad to give my testimony in regard to the 
excellence of your work. The large Turkish r 
treated by your process seem to be returned to their 
pristine hue again, and have come back to me in = 
good condition. I am quite satisfied with the wor 
and the reasonable price charged therefor.” — 
CURTIS GUILD, 26 Mt. Vernon St. 

“The Armenian Rug & Carpet Renovating Works 

have done for me an important piece of rug repair- 
ing, which was in all respects faithfully and skilfully 
performed.” —(Mrs.) FRANCIS M.STANWOOD 
527 Beacon St. 
_ “The work you did for me in cleaning and repair- 
ing my Oriental rugs and carpets was very satisfac- 
tory indeed.”—{(Mrs.) J. T. ODELL, 362 Common- 
wealth Ave. 


Time is [loney 
* SAVE IT € 


a=u=@Y TAXING ThE 


Union Pacific. 
THE OVERLAND ROUTE, 
WORLD’S PICTORIAL LINE. 


ee 


‘¢The Overland Limited.’’ 


Buffet, Library and Smoking Cars, Pullman 
Palace Sleepers, Pullman Dining Cars, Pull- 
man Tourist Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair 
Cars and Modern Day Coaches to Denver 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

















All trains equipped with 


PINTSCH LIGHT 
AND 
STEAM HEAT. 
Send for a Union Pacific Folder. 


R. TENBROECK, Gen’! Eastern Agent, 
287 Broadway, New York City. 

















E. DICKINSON, E. L. LOMAX, 





General Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD #usxBt 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 A. Mm. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 Pp. M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St: Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.; 12.4, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7-10, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4-00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1,50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, §.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.3¢, 
9.45, 10.15 P.M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.57 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; “1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


*For Ayer only. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta- 
tion ticket office, Causneg Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 

Dec. 16, 1895. 
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NEBRASKA NOTES. 





Mrs. Ada Coleman is editor of the 
Stromsberg Headlight. 

Recently appointed postmistresses are 
Mrs. Martha Conrad, Dixon; Mrs. Mary 
Holt, Johnstown; and Mrs. Emma Right- 
myer, Palmyra. 

Of the eighteen census enumerators in 
Omaha, Mrs. Alice Hough and Mrs. Min- 
nie Mayall are the only women. 

Mrs. Fannie O’Linn is the first woman 
attorney to argue a case before the Ne. 
braska Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Daisy Pearce, of South Omaha, has 
invented a device by which a sunshade 
may be attached to the handle-bar of a 
bicycle. 

Mrs. Ellen Co mley and Mis. Mary Shedd 


of Hastings, Mrs. Jane McCleery, of 
Beatrice, and Mrs. Emma Riddell, of 


David City, have been elected members of 
the school boards in their respective 
cities. 

At the recent election in Douglas County 
requisition was made on the county poor 
farm for voters. Women property-owners 
who are taxed to support these paupers 
were not asked to have their opinions 
counted. 

Nebraska’s motto is, ‘‘Equality before 
the Law!”’ v. K. 





-_--— 


CONNECTICUT NOTES. 





The following resolutions were adopted 
at the Memorial Services of the Hartford 
Equal Rights Club, June 12: 


Resolved, That the death of Mrs, Jose- 
phine M. Bissell on the eve of these me- 
morial services has made them painfully 
real, and cast a shadow over this Club 
such as has never before been its fate to ex- 
perience, 

That her death has made a vacancy in 
our ranks that can never be filled. 

That her cheery presence, her kindly 
words for all, her wise counsels and her 
executive ability will be missed in a sense 
beyond the power of words to express, 
and which makes any mere formal resolu- 
tions seem empty and vague, since our 
beloved comrade and co-worker was more 
than all these to the club she so faithfully 
served, inasmuch as she won our hearts, 
which now feel the void she has left there- 
in, making all attemps at expression serve 
but feebly their purpose. 

That death has made her more alive to 
us than ever, and that in the departure of 
this true woman we realize afresh the 
wholesome truth that the good never die. 
Their works do follow them, and blossom 
in the hearts of those who come after 
them. 

That we will endeavor to make the in- 
fluence of our friend something more than 
sounding words and empty phrases—we 
will try to make it a living lesson in our 
daily lives. And thusshall we realize the 
blessings of a good life, scattered in fra- 
grance upon us long after she has passed 
from mortal sight. 

That a copy of these Resolutions be 
sent to the family of Mrs. Bissell, and also 
to the Woman’s JOURNAL and Woman's 
Tribune. 


NEW YORK NOTES. 








A design for a medallion of Miss An- 
thony, by Sidney Morse, has been accepted 
and purchased by the Rochester Political 
Equality Club, and a mounted specimen 
was shown at the club’s last meeting. A 
hundred copies will at once be made, and 
will be for sale at a dollar apiece. Mrs. 
West, of 9 Averill Park, Rochester, is 
chairman of the Medallion Committee. 


oe —_—— 


SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 





Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, State president 
of the South Dakota E. S. A., recently 
visited Minnehaha County and addressed 
the peaple of Garretson, Valley Springs, 
East Sioux Falls and Dell Rapids, organ- 
izing a suffrage league at each place, ex- 
cepting at East Sioux Falls, where she 
obtained names for a county society. She 
will visit Sioux Falls again July 1, and 
hopes then to perfect a large organization. 





A CATHOLIC WOMAN’S COLLEGE. 


The Sisters of Notre Dame, whose 
mother house is at Vamur, Belgium, and 
who conduct many colleges for women in 
Europe, have bought twenty acres of land 
adjoining the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and propose to found there 
the first American Catholic college for 
women. 

It will be known as Trinity College, and 
will be under the auspices of the Catholic 
University of America, and, while the 
Sisters will conduct the administration. 
many of the professors of the Catholic 
University will lecture in the higher 
branches. 

This is the result of the pressure for 
the admission of women students to the 
Catholic University, more than one hun- 
dred applications having been received 
during the past year. 

The main collegiate building will ac- 
commodate more than a hundred board- 








Absolutely Pure. 


Celebrated for its great leavening strength 


and heaithfulness. Assures the food 
against alum and all forms of adulteration 
common to the cheap brands. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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ers. The Sisters will also erect a large 
and commodious convent which will serve 
for a summer home for all the Sisters 
of Notre Dame in cities adjacent to 
Washington. They expect also to opena 
number of special colleges, a school of art 
and a conservatory of music. 

The regular four-year courses of study 
will be classical, scientific and literary. 
Special students will be taken in elective 
studies, but these will also be open to the 
regular matriculates, The plans of stud- 
ies, it is announced, will be higher than at 
any woman's college in the United States, 


cheap houses for the working people, 
daughter of John Henry Towne, a man of 
great activity, wealth and public spirit, 
and a member of a family devoted to 
philanthropic work, it was only natural 
that Mrs. Lincoln should have developed 
similar interests. Her father endowed 
largely the University of Pennsylvania, 
and the scientific school of that institu- 
tion bears his name. Her sister intro- 
duced district nursing into her native city, 
was an initial member of the Civie Club, 
chairman of its social science department, 
and is now a member of the auxiliary 
board of visitors for the State institutions 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Lincoln herself has rather held 
aloof from general organization work. 
She has steadily declined to join societies, 
preferring to concentrate her efforts upou 
the problem of a better housing of the 
working people, to which she has devoted 
much time and attention since 1879. She 
has visited under exceptionally advantage- 
ous conditions the model dwelling houses 
erected in Berlin and Birmingham for the 
working people. In 1882 she was madea 
director in the Boston Coéperative Build- 


her place upon its board of management. 
She holds the chairmanship of one of the 
company’s largest properties, an estate of 
twenty-four houses with eighty-four suites 
ofapartments. Mrs. Lincoln was for atime 
a member of the Prison Association, and 
was secretary of the colonial committee 
appointed in 1895 by Gov. Greenhalge. 
Mrs. Lincoln has held, from the outset 
of her tenement-house work, the most 
personal and friendly relations with her 
tenants. For a long time she collected 
her own rents. She thus became con- 
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THANKS FOR CONGRATULATIONS. | 





143 PITCHER STREET, DETROIT, | 
JUNE, 10, 1897.  § 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

As it bas been impossible for Mr. Steb- 
bins and myself to answer all the beauti- 
ful letters and messages sent us for our 
fiftieth anniversary in August, will you 
allow us to express in THE WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL our grateful thanks to all the 
friends who thus remembered us, and 
who see your paper, and to say how much 
good cheer and satisfaction they brought? 
Indeefl, they were freighted with love. 

It was our desire and expectation for 
some time to respond to all the gracious 
remembrances received; but the large 
number of them, and the duties that come 
with each morning, lead to the conclusion 
that the word, though warm from the 
heart, must in this way find expression. 

CATHARINE A, F, STEBBINS. 


<>. 


BOSTON’S NEW TRUSTEES. 





Mayor Quincy of Boston announced on 
June 14 his appointments for trustees of 
the newly created pauper institutions 
department, children’s institutions depart- 
ment and insane hospital department, 
under the provisions of Chapter 395 and 
Chapter 451 of the acts of the current 
year, which have just gone into effect. 

Under the new law, each of these boards 
of trustees is to consist of seven members, 
two of whom must be women. Mayor 
Quincy, in a statement accompanying the 
announcement of the appointments, said: 

I have long believed in the desirabil- 
ity of giving women a larger representa- 
tion and responsibility in connection with 
certain branches of public work, and I 
have been glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity of appointing upon each of 
the boards of trustees for paupers and 
children one more woman than required 
by the law. 

The trustees are as follows: 

Pauper Institutions Trustees—Prof. W. 
T. Sedgewick of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, for five years; Mrs. R. 
C. Lincoln, four years; Dr. William H. 
Grainger, four years; W. L. Rutan, three 
years; Miss Frances Morse, two years; 
Mrs. J. D. Fallon, two years; Walter Hun- 
newell, one year. 

Trustees for Children—H. A. Lamb, for 
five years; Dr. C. P. Putnam, four years; 
Mrs. W. J. Quinn, four years; C. V. Dasey, 
three years; Mrs. D. R. Dewey, two years; 
Miss Emily Balch, two years; John 
O’ Hare, one year. 

Insane Hospital Trustees—Dr. H. C. 
Baldwin, for five years; Dr. P. C. Knapp, 
four years; Mrs. C. F. Folsom, four years; 
C. J. Connolly, three years; G. A. Sander- 
son, two years; Mrs. H. E. Marion, two 
years; J. P. Leahy, one year. 

Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has been inti- 
mately associated with the improvement of 
tenement house property and the develop- 
ment of pauper institutions in Boston. 
She has become well known because of the 
frequency and persistency with which she 
has called public attention to abuses 
needing correction. She has taken espe- 
cial interest in the almshouse and _ hospi- 
tal at Long Island; has made the public 
aware of inadequate and unsanitary con- 
| ditions there, and has been instrumental 
in effecting many improvements. 

But Mrs. Lincoln’s distinctive work has 
been with improved tenement houses. 





cerned in the welfare of the 
Through them she was brought into 


| direct contact with the various charitable 


agencies of the city. Again, it was through 
her tenants that her interest was excited 
in public institutions. When misfortune 
overtook some of these persons and they 
were sent to Long Island, Mrs. Lincoln 
visited them. Thus she came to know of 
methods which, it seemed to her, should 
be changed. She took a prominent part 
in the notable investigation of the city 
institutions in 1894. Mrs. Lincoln ap- 


the case, and retained her own counsel. 
It is freely admitted, even by those who 
have been opposed to Mrs. Lincoln, that 
her letters to the papers, begun in 1890, 
have aroused a popular interest in the 
cause of the indigent, where ignorance and 
indifference previously existed, and that 
this interest has made it possible to secure 
larger appropriations to carry forward 
such improvements as the building of a 
hospital, the employment of a staff of 
trained nurses, etc., at Long Island. 

Miss Frances Morse has long been a 
student of questions relating to poor laws 
and relief both at home and abroad. With 
a full knowledge of the literature of char- 
ity, she has had large practical experience. 
She was for a long time a manager of the 
Dorchester Industrial School for Girls, an 
institution most intelligently conducted. 
Miss Morse has had personal charge of 
girls placed out in country families from 
this school, and has acted as guardian for 
them. She has been secretary of the 
Child-Helping Societies, and worked early 
and late with the committee in charge of 
the relief bureau at Bedford street in the 
winter of 1893. Miss Morse has given the 
most efficient personal service to the Asso- 
ciated Charities ever since its organiza- 
tion, and she has a thorough understand- 
ing of its aims, and a profound belief in 
the value of coéperation and harmony in 
all charitable efforts. 

Miss Emily Green Balch, daughter of 
the well-known lawyer, Francis V. Balch, 
is a resident of Jamaica Plain. She has 
made a diligent study of all matters per- 
taining to the great social problems of 
charity and correction. She was gradu 
ated from Bryn Mawr College, and secured 
a scholarship which gave her a year’s 
stay abroad. She spent this time and an 
additional year studying political and so- 
cial economics. On her return she entered 
Denison House at 93 Tyler street, Boston, 
and became acquainted with settlement 
work. She was a director in the Gwynne 
Temporary Home, an earnest helper in 
the Boston Children’s sid Society, and one 
of the founders of the Conference of 
Child-Helping Societies, of which the Hon. 
George S. Hale is president. While sec- 
retary of this society, Miss Balch pre- 
pared a manual for use in cases of ‘‘juve- 
nile offenders and other minors,” pub- 
lished in 1895. It is a valuable reference 
book for those having any interest in, or 
anything to do with, the reformation of 
wayward children. As the outcome of 
her studies in Paris, Miss Balch prepared 
a paper which she delivered before the 
international conference of charities in 
Chicago in 1893, on the ‘Public Provision 
for Children in France,’’ and upon ‘‘Poor 
Relief in France.’’ This has been pub- 
lished by the American Economic Associa- 
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HEALTH! 


REST! 


COMFORT |! 





The Jackson Sanatorium. 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 
Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua, 
| trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. 
J. Arthur Jackson, [.D., Secretary, Box 1501. 


established in i858. 
used as a Health Institution. 
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A staff of regular physicians of large 


Do not fail to write for illus. 
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time investigating the methods of German 
institutions, as well as those in France 
and at home. She was deemed therefore 
exceptionally equipped for a lecturer upon 


| occasion. 


these subjects, and last year was appoint- 


ed Assistant Professor of Economics in 
Wellesley College. 
interested also in labor problems. 


Miss Balch is much | 
She is | 


a member of the Federal Labor Union, | 


and has been its delegate to the Central 
She attended in 1894 and 
1895 the Massachusetts convention of the 
Federation of Labor as delegate from the 
Central Labor Union of this city. 

Mrs. Charles F. Folsom has served for 
four years as the president of the Ward 6 
Conference of the Associated Charities. 
This conference covers the North End, 
where the variety of the foreign popula- 
tion makes the task of ministering to the 
needs of the people exceptionally difficult. 
Mrs. Folsom also shares with her husband 
an interest in, and knowledge of, the care 
of the insane. Through the wide and 
diligent inquiry which Dr. Folsom made 
while performing his duty as one of the 
commission appointed by Gov. Wolcott to 
investigate the charitable and correctional 
institutions of the State, Mrs. Folsom was 
naturally enabled to add very materially 
toa knowledge which she was already in 
the line of acquiring by practical work. 
She has served years on the board of 
direction of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children, and held the 
office of assistant secretary. She was a 
member of Mayor Quincy’s advisory 
board of visitors on the city institutions. 
Mrs. Folsom is a Boston woman. She 
was the daughter of William R. P. Wash- 
burn, a lawyer well known here before 
his death in 1870. Both Mr. and Mrs. 
Washburn came from old Plymouth county 
families, whose people were among the 
colonial settlers. 

Mrs. Marion is the wife of one of the 
leading physicians of the Brighton dis- 
trict. She has long been connected with 
general charitable interests, and is presi- 
dent of the Conference of the Associated 
Charities of District 5. 

Mrs. Fallon is the wife of Judge Joseph 
D. Fallen, of South Boston. She has been 
an active participant in the various chari- 
ties connected with the Catholic church 
of her vicinity. 

Mrs. Dewey is the wife of Prof. Davis 
R. Dewey, of the Institute of Technology, 
and has been active in work in connection 
with children. 

Mrs. Quinn has been an active worker 
in the St. Vincent de Paul Society and in 
the Associated Charities. 

The appointment of three boards to 
supervise the paupers, the insane and the 
children, instead of lumping all these 
important and diverse interests together 
under one overworked board, was emi- 
nently sane and sensible. It was de- 
nounced by its opponents as a ‘‘woman’s 
fad,’ but it secured the support of the 
ablest men in the State, and was carried 
after a severe legislative battle. It is 
gratifying that competent women are to 
have so large a share in carrying out the 
new plan. 


—_—- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Hype Park. — The annual out-door 
meeting of the League, which was adver- 
tised to take place on the lawn at the 
home of the Secretary, Miss Ella E. Goss, 
on the 7th inst., was, owing to the chilly 
atmosphere without, held in the house, 
and was a very successful and enjoyable 





About forty persons, mostly 
ladies, were present, and the President, 
Mrs. Jennie G. Hamilton, presided. The 
meeting was opened by the singing of Mrs. 
Howe’s ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
and after the regular business was dis- 
posed of Mr. Henry &. Blackwell was in- 
troduced. Mr. Blackwell made an address 
which was very entertaining and instruct- 
ive, especially to those not familiar with 
the reasons for and objects of the advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, and his remarks 
were very favorably received. Miss Black- 
well also addressed the meeting with like 
effect, some who were there expressing an 
interest in the movement, which through 
indifference had never before been thus 
awakened. After the addresses a beauti- 
ful bouquet was presented to the speakers 
by Miss Mildred O. Curtis, in behalf of 
the ladies of the League, which was grace- 
fully accepted by Mr. Blackwell in a few 
complimentary remarks. <A general dis- 
cussion of the objects of the League en- 
sued, after which entertainments followed, 
consisting of singing by Mrs. Porter, and 
instrumental music by Masters Stock- 
bridge, Stackpole and Post, and reading 
by Mrs. A. L. Hanchett and Miss Joubert. 
Refreshments were then served. The 
pleasure and success of the afternoon 
were manifested in the faces of all present 
as the company dispersed, from the eldest, 
Mrs. M. Sunderland, ninety years of age, 
to the little visitor, Miss Blanche M. Hig- 
gins, of four years. Much regret was ex 
pressed at the absence of the Vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. H. Webster, who was de- 
tained at home by illness. We hope to 
have her with us when we come together 
in the fall, this being the last meeting of 
the season. 








TIRED, NERVOUS, SLEEPLESS 





Men and women—how gratefully they 
write about Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Once 
helpless and dis ouraged, having lost all 
faith in medicines, now in good health 
and “able to do my own work,’’ because 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla has power to enrich 
and purify the blood add make the weak 
strong—this is the experience of a host of 
people. 

Hoop’s Pixus are the best family ¢4 
thartic and liver medicine. Gentle, reli 
able, sure. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


WANTED: By a young lady, position as cashies 
or to do office work. 6 years’ experience. Best 0 
references. Address CASHIER, Box 3638. Bosto®, 

Aass. . 

THE ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the 
second year, June ist, 1897. Rooms $3.00 to gue 
per week, Table board $1.00 per day. Miss Smit, 
29 Temple Place, Koom 15, from 12 to 3. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE HISTORY. Anyone na 
a second-hand copy of Miss Anthony's history of t 
woman suffrage movement, of which they wows 
like to dispose, should communicate with WILLIA 
L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. — 


A [linister’s Widow living in Wellesley, Mass. 
would like to take one or two ladies or young nd 
into her family as boarders. Pleasant house, vost 
location, not far from the station, and excell 


























schools near by. Highest references. Address Mrs. 
C. W. PARK, WELLESLEY, MAss. 
—7 
—— 





How Women May Earf 
A Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways 


A NEW BOOK. 
Price 50 Cents. 


This valuable book fills a long felt er 
as it fully describes one hundred m4 
seventeen different ways by which 
men, young, old, or middle-aged, situé 
inany State or Territory, may 
money for themselves and families. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of money 


M. L. CONKLIN, 4 
P. 0. Box 185, - Brooklyn, New Yo™ 


order. 
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